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OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 





The prominent event of the month abroad, or rather the principal 
event of which an account has reached this country, has been the sudden | 
and terrible death of the eldest son of the King of the French. As the | 
. 80n of affectionate parents, and the brother dearly beloved, his death is | 
deeply lamented in a family circle which appears to be remarkable for | 
those kindly domestic virtues which are usually supposed to belong emi- 
nently te— 

The golden mean, 
Who live contentedly between 
The little and the great. 

The effect of the event upon the destinies of nations is likely to be of 
great, and perhaps of enduring consequences. Louis Phillipe, the | 
monarch of arevolution, has been laboring very hard, and almost unremit- 
tingly, since his accession, to secure the succession of his family to the | 
throne. Had the Duke of Orleans lived to assume the reins in the vigor 
of manhood, and in the maturity of mind which his education conferred, 
But 
as to retain the throne until an , 
infant comes of age, is an event improbable, if not impossible. The 
funeral of the deceased prince, witnessed by a large concourse, in per- 
fect order, but with apparently perfect apathy, is an indication very 
rouch against the fortunes of the present heir of Louis Phillippe. Heir | 
at law, the Legitimatists will not acknowledge him; the republicans ac- 
knowledge no heir to the government of France; and the Louis Phillipe 
party are attached more to the living king than to his family. The 
son of the Duke of Orleans will never peaceably succeed to the French 
throne. 


he might, despite of adverse parties, have maintained his position. 
that any regency can be so constituted 


In our domestic politics the indications are any thing but agreeable | 
at the time of writing this. A difference between the Congress and the 
President of the United States, has thrown every thing in Washington 
at sixes and sevens, and bids fair to keep the affairs of the nation in that | 
not very satisfactory posture. How it will end requires more of the | 
gift of prophesy than we possess, to predict, but our faith is strong that | 
the constitution, and the institutions which have hitherto proved equal to | 
all exigencies will be sufficient for this. 


: . get's 
In the affairs of the republic of letters, matters remain in statu, not- | 


withstanding that Mr. Dickens has issued a circular to the booksellers in | 
London, declaring non-intercourse with the American literary pirates; | 


and avowing his determination that no advance sheets of his works shall | 


come to this country, for any bodies’ money. That the nation may pos- | 
ry y * * P 


sibly survive the being compelled to wait a week or two longer for the | 


writings even of Charles Dickens is very possible. 
await the event without any terrific anxiety. 


At any rate we shall 
Meanwhile it is just bare- 
ty possible that Mr. Dickens would find it rather difficult to discover a 
publisher in this country who cares, after past experience, to purchase 
a few hours advance publication of his writings. 

The publication of novela in an extra form, in page and general ap- 
pearance correspondent with the Dollar Magazine, is still continued at 


which promises a long continuance of this mode of publication. 


| by tradesmen. 


| of all wi ches return - high prices for new yon may te equal 


at about that season when people find 
aw ay. 


they have money to throw 


i 


HANGING OF TWO THIEVES BY JACK CADE. 


{Extract from the “ Adopted Son.” a recent Novel published in the Extra 
Brother Jonathan.] 
Tue aspect of no locality in London or its environs has been 
more completely changed than that of the Borough of Southwark. 


| Even in our time, since the demolition of the ancient bridge, the 


High street has undergone a total metamorphosis, and now presents 
nothing but two very ordinary rows of dull-looking houses, inhabited 
There is not a gable front nor a weathercock in the 
whole street; the inns have sunk into uninteresting and umpic- 
turcsque public-houses, with stable-yards and warehouses for the be- 
stowing of goods and merchandise; their glory has departed, and 


| there is even nothing left of the “‘ Tabberd,” immortalised by Geof- 


frey Chaucer, which will detain the antiquary for half an hour. It 
was not so at the period of our tale. The High street of South- 
wark then resembled that of a country town. flouses large and 


| small were huddled together in p'cturesque confusion, the fronts over- 


hanging the footway, and the signs reaching across the whole width 
of the road. One of these, more eonspicuous than the rest, bore the 
figure of a White Hart, painted with true heraldic propriety, witha 


' collar and chain of gold about its neck. The sign-board swung on 


hinges from a huge beam of timber which projected from the front 


' of the house, one of the largest in the High street, which, on the 


first day of July, 1450, was filled with a motley assemblage of men 


variously accoutred and armed. 


The meridian sun darted its fiery rays down upon the High street, 
which resembled a place in the occupation of a hostile army. Scarce- 
ly a person was to be seen in a civil habit; all were clad in a costume 
with which the Londoners were not familiar, and weapons of almost 
every deseription flashed in the sun-beams; lances and morriee 
pikes, bills and partisans, swords and axes, scythes fixed on long 


| poles, and flails studded with spikes, were seen in the hands ofthe 


desperadocs,—the followers and supporters of the rebel Cade, whe 
was then within the White Hart, holding a council with his captains 
previously to dinner, which he had ordered to be provided for himself 
and about a score of his principal friends. But we must introduee 
the reader to the goodly campany who had made the ancient inn 
their quarters. 

Within the largest room were seated, at an ample oaken table, the 
arch-rebel and hia council; a strange-looking group, to which the 
pencil of Salvator Rosa alone might have done justice. They look- 
ed more like a band of brigands than legitimate soldiers, and such 
indeed they were. In person and aspect Cade was not formidable ; 


he was rather below the middle size, but well knit and muscular,and 
| there was more of cunning and intrigue in his small grey eye than 
this establishment; and is met on the part of the public with a favor 
In the | 
present day of reform and retrenchment, he is a public benefactor who | A visored sallet of excellent work manshi 


puts by cheap reading, the current litere‘ure of the day, into the hands was on his head, and he was armed with a large cutting falehion 


martial daring. Ie wore a rich brigandine, studded with gilt nails, 
of which, as well as of his gilt spurs, he appeared to be not alittle vain. 
p, with oreillets, or ear-pieces, 
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and a dagger. Near him stood Master Robert Poynings, and at his 
right hand, wearing a suit of complete armor, fluted and engraved, 
was Richard Furnival. Other personages, variously armed, were 
sitting around the table, and one of them was conspicuous by his gi- 
gantic stature. This fellow wore a heavy hauberk over a leathern 
jeck, or haqueton, and held in his hand one of those enormous axes 
of the period, which, in such powerful hands, might almost have cleft 
a horseman and his steed asunder. Poynings, upon whose face might 
be seen a lurking smile of dubious import, stood behind Cade, lean- 
ing on a large espadon, or two-handed sword; he was, in fact, the 
eword.bearer and carver of the rebel leader. 


hauberk, ‘thou shalt be charged with this message to the Lord 
Scales. 
and we will see that justice be done upon him.” 

“TI marvel if he will yield him up,” remarked Robin. 


Bid him send Say to the Guildhall at noontide to-morrow, | displeasure and contempt, ‘* you would try and bring discredit om our 





Se Se 


‘How now! what means this bickering ?” cried the rebel leader 
to his followers as they entered the room in disorder. 

‘A thief !—a thief, captain !” cried several voices. 

‘Ha! by St. Thomas, he’s a bold rogue !” said Cade; “ let's see 
him—and bid Fludd, our provost-marshal, attend. 

“Go forward, sirrah, and let the captain see your ugly visage,” 
cried the rebels, as they thrust Hollis intu the middle of the room.— 
“ There he is, my lord.” 

The ruffian growled a terrible oath, and looked like a bear taken 
in the toils of the hunter. It was well that they had disarmed him, 


ye _ for if he had retained his weapon it is probable he would have at- 
‘* Robin of Beaksbourne,” said Cade, addressing the man in the , 


tempted to cut his way through his captors. 
“So,” remarked Cade, bending on the culprit a look of mingled 


| army, you petty larceny rogue, you. Whence come you, and what 


** Mass !” cried Cade, dashing his clenched fist on the table,—“Let | 


him but say so, and we will assault the Tower at once!” 

** By your leave, not so, sir captain,” said Richard Furnival; “ it 
would take several] days to win the Tower, and you would gain no. 
thing by it; the city is at your bidding, and you have only to enter 
it to be welcomed by your friends.” 

“By my holidame, thou art right!” cried Cade; ‘‘ we will proceed 
to the city, and then send for the traitor Say; he shall receive his re. 
ward ere we dine to morrow. But where is Thomas Cock ?—he tar- 
ries—Corpus Christi! These foreigners surely will not refuse us!” 

As he spoke, the rumbling of acart and the clatter of horses’ feet 
were heard in the street, and immediately after, three men, in the 


is your name ?” 


“It boots not what my name may be,” replied Hollis in a euriy 


tone; “ Jack or Tom, I must be hung, I suppose.” 
| “By St. Thomas of Canterbu.y, thou art right!” cried the leader. 


dress of citizens, entered the room and approached the rebel in a sub- | 


missive and deferential manner. 


“* Well, Cock,” said Cade, addreseing the foremost citizen, “ what | 


tidings dost thou bring of these foreign popinjays? are they obedi- 
ent ? what have they sent ?” 

Cock bowed, and taking from his pouch a paper, referred to it and 
replied -— 

“The Merchant.Strangers, my lord, have ordained and sent for 
your use the chief things ordered of them, to wit,” (here he read 


from his paper,)‘‘ twelve harness complete, of the best fashion; 
twenty and four brigandines; twelve battle-axes; twelve glaives; | 


and six horses furnished for the field.’’ 

Ts that all ?” cried the leader; ‘‘no money ?—what of the thou- 
sand marks demanded of them ?” 

“ They beg your lordship’s patience till even-song, when thefmoney 
shall be surely sent,” said Cock. 


“If they fail,” observed Cade, ‘‘every man o’ them may make his 


shrift; for, by my father’s soul, I will have the head of every Geno. | 


ese, Florentine, and Venitian within the walls, if the money be not 
sent.”’ 


Dinner was now announced, and mine host of the White Hart, | 


@ho from the bottom of his soul wished his guests at the devil, enter- 
ed the room, bearing the first dish ; but scarcely was it placed on the 


table when a hideous uproar was heard in the house, which was | 


crammed with Cade’s followers. 


During the morning the rebel forces had been augmented by the | 


arrival of many lawless and desperate men, who had found the 
means of escaping from the city. Among these were the ruffian 


Bragge, and his eompanion in iniquity, Jack Hollis, whose propensi. | 
Having mingled | 
with the followers of Cade, Hollis espied, in one of the upper rooms | 
of the inn, asilver chalice, which he contrived to flatten and conceal | 


ty to thieving was this time fatal to them both. 


in his besom ; but, unfortunately for himself, the robbery was per- 
ceived by one of the drawers, who immediately seized the thief, and 
called loudly for assistance. A desperate struggle ensued between 


the thief and his captor, and both, holding each other by the throat, | 


Miesed their footing and rolled down the stairs. Several men now 
seized the culprit, and without more ado dragged him before Cade, 


who, alarmed by the uproar, had put on his sallet, and prepared him- 


self for some sudden onset of the citizene. 





‘* What hath the knave stolen ?” 

‘A cup of fine silver, my lord,” said the landlord; “it cost me 
five marks of Master Hyltoft, of the West Cheap, and has never been 
used but on special occasions.” 

‘* Who is the fellow ?” asked Cade: “‘ does any body know him ?” 

The rebels shook their heads, and one by one answered, ‘* No :"— 
when a scuffling was heard at the door, and another party entered, 
dragging in Roger Bragge. 

‘“« Here’s the mate of the fellow who stole the cup,” cried they.— 
‘* When he saw his companion seized, he sneaked off; but we fol- 
lowed and brought him back. They came here together.” 

“Here Richard Furnival bent over and whispered in the ear of 
Cade,—“ They’re sanctuary men from St. Martin's; two as cespe-. 


i rate rogues as ever cut a purse.” 


| stepped forward. 





“ Fludd!” said Cade, and a epider-limbed and horribly sinister 
looking man, in a leathern jerkin, and with a coil of ropes in his hand, 
‘“‘ There’s a pair of gallows birds for thy trussing! 
hang them up at once.” 

As soon as this sentence was pronounced, Hollis made a desperate 
effort to rush forward, and nearly broke from the men who held him ; 
but, finding his struggles vain, he launched a torrent of frightful im- 
precations at Cade. Bragge, on the contrary, seemed overpowered 
by the fear of death; his usually flushed and pimpled face became 
| livid with terror; he made an effort to speak, but his tongue refused 

to articulate, and his limbs trembled like those of an aged man. Sud- 
denly his eye detected Richard Furnival, whom, as he stood wit’ his 
_ back to the light, he did not before perceive. 
‘‘Oh, Master Furnival,” cried the miserable man, “ saye me!— 
| save me !” 
| There was a buzz of astonishment at this recognition. 

‘* Out with thee!” cried Richard, reddening with rage and mor- 
tification ; “‘ out with thee, dog of the sanctuary !” 

“ T am innocent !—I am innocent !” cried the poor wretch, ciasp-. 

ing his hands in agony; ‘‘ my sine are many, but of this I am guilt. 
| less; have mercy !”’ 
Richard Furnival averted his face, and Cade cried impatiently, 
| “ Out with the rascals, and hang them from the sign of the house.” 
| The rebels immediately forced the culprits out of the room, amidst 
the cries of ‘* Mercy! mercy!” from Bragge, and the oaths and im- 
precations of Hollis. 

As they reached the street, loud shouts of derison and execretion 
greeted the doomed wretches. The rebel troops came swarming 
forth from the inns and houses and thronged the way, and the towns- 
people, alarmed by the uproar, showed their anxious countenances 
at the casements. 

“ What shall we do for a ladder ?” inquired Fludd. 

‘'Thore ’s one under the wall of St. Margaret’s church,” cried 
several voices: “ we ’ll go and fetch it.” 

“ Do so,” said the executioner; ‘and in the mean time some of 
ye help me to bind these fellows.” 
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** If ye be Christian men,” said Bragge, in a tone of piteous sup. 
plication, *‘ fetch me a priest ; —I have much to confess.” 

** You will find the priest a rare bird in these quarters,” roared a 
hoarse voice; ‘the holy fathers have crossed the water.” 

“The devil snatch your craven seuls!” cried Hollis to the men 
around him. ‘ Give me a sword and let me die like a man, and not 
hang me like a dog.—I have fought under the Lord Audleye.” 

‘ Mercy ! give me but half an hour to confess,” supplicated Bragge. 
“T have much to say. Your captain is banded with one who coun. 
selled me to do murder. Give me but half an hour, for the love of 
the Virgin!” 

“Gag the rascal! he speaks ill of our captain,” shouted a score of 
voices. 

Ai this moment the men who had gone in search of the ladder ap- 
peared, and raised it against the huge beam from which the sign of 
the inn was suspended. A man now volunteered to assist Fludd in 
preparing the prisoners. 

Hollis, who saw that any further resistance would be useless, as- 
cended two or three rounds of the ladder, and looked down on the 
throng with a fierce and swaggering air. The rope was round his 
neck and trailing behind him. 


“ Foul "fall ye, ye Kentish hounds!” he cried, at the top of his 
Voice ; “ many of ye will soon be whipped back to your kennels, but 
some will by to-morrow be sent on the journey Iam going. Out 
upon ye, ye dastardly rasc :ls! ye would hang your own fathers to 
make sport for cach other. I pray, your patron saint, the devil, may 
bring the citizens upon you ere nightfa'l.” 





There was a burst of ribald laughter in answer to this impotent 
viteperation, and the raffian was desired to ascend higher, the exc- 
cutioner following him. He again looked down upon the throng be- 
low with an air of contempt, for he discovered not one among the 
hundreds of upturned countenances which bore an expression of pity 
or commisseration. Curiosity to see how so daring a fellow would 
demean himself in his last moments was the only feeling which ani 
mated the followers of Cade. MHollis, nevertheless, continued to 
abuse them. 


“Ha! ye Kentish clowns !” cried ac, “ many of ye will come to 
this pass anon, and the crows will be eating your eyes on Traitor's 
Gate yonder! My mother was a skipper’s wife, and taught me to 
mumble my prayera, but, by St. Christopher, [ ha’ forgotten them 
all. She often swore I should die in my shoes, but here's to prove 





and as he did so the executioner nimbly thrust him from the ladder, 
and, leaping on the culprit, sat upon his shoulders to increase the 
weight. There was a buzz of savage admiration at this feat, and 
some of the rebels applauded Fludd for his dexterity. 

The High street at this moment presented such a picture as Callot 
loved to delineate. At the north end were the gate and towers of 
London Bridge ; at the south rose the spire of St. Margaret's church, 
a building which has long since been swept away by modern im. 
provement. In the street was a dense throng of men variously arm- 
ed, while high above them, in the full blaze of the meridian sun, 
hung the bodies of the malefactors, with the executioner perched like 
a carrion crow upon the shoulders of one of them. A few pale and 
horror-striken countenances were gazing on the apalling scene from 
the upper windows of the houses 





LADY ISABEL, 


OF GLEN.ALLAN. 


—_—— 
“ 





don’t forget the picture!—and you ~ill 
When you have heard the tale the 
She was au only child 


o of, 
y told me there -— 








It was during a summer I spent in the highlands many years ago, 
that a manuscript containing the following little history fell into my 
hands. My hostess was a very aged person, and in the long evenings 
we spent together, she related to me many of the romantic incidents 
she had witnessed in her youth. Her favorite theme, however, was 
the beauty of the ladies of Glen-Allan, for she boasted being a de- 
scendantof that house. It must be owned that my good hostess, in 
her own person, did not illustrate the truth of her assertions; but in 
her parlor hung a portrait of the Lady Isabel, of Glen-Aflan, which I 
used to gaze on almost with adoration : the high and noble forehead 
—the lily fairness of the smooth young cheek—the wild swectness of 
the mournful and gentle eyes—rendered it a countenance of peculiar 
interest, and proved that beauty had indeed belonged to the ladies of 
Glen-Allan. Much did my hostess talk 6f the Lady Isabel; and 
many times did she hint that something unusually sad was connected 
with her history ; but long did the curiosity I felt about the original 
of the beautiful portrait remain unsatisSed. At last, after I had 

far into my old lady’s favor, she one day placed upon the table an 
ebony cabinet, and after adjusting her spectacles, and looking even 
more than commonly important, she drew forth from this cabinet, 
which had often been the object uf my girlish curiosity, a roll of 
parchment, which she informed me had been written by her grand- 
mother. I opened the manuscript, and found, in fair and legible cha- 
racters, The flistorie of the ‘* Ladie Isabell, of Glen-Allan ;” which I 
have copied as it was written, except that I have altered the ortho. 
graphy to suit the fashion of the present day. 





her a liar.” With these words he kicked off both his heavy shoes 
into the air. One of them flow through the latticed window of the 
inn, and the other lighted on the head of Robin of Beaksbourne, who 
stood at the door to watch the mortal exit of the ruffian. 

“ Gra’mercy, thou devil's bird!” cried Robin ; ‘* but for my sallet, 
thou wouldst have broken my head !” 


At that moment the executioner, who had securely fastened the 
rope to the beam, turned the ladder, and the body of the wretchad 
man was seen gyrating in the air, and agitated by horrible convul- 
sions. The prolonged struggles of the miserable creature raised a 
ery of horror, and some of the more feeling of the rebel host called 
out to their comrades to shoot him, and put an end to his sufferings. 
Two bows were instantly bent, and a couple of arrows, hastily dis. 
charged, went whistling over the heads of the erowd. One of them 
missed its object, but the other was buried deep in the breast of the 
etiminal, whose life it terminated ina moment. The arrow, shot 
upward, had pierced the body at about the angle of forty degrees, 
and the heart’s blood of the sufferer, trickling down the shaft, dyed 
the feather with which it was winged, and dripped on the heads of 
those below. Bragge cast look of horror at his fellow-criminal and 
fainted. 

By the help of strong waters Brag sc was restored to consciousness 
and in five minutes more he was preceding the executioner up the 
ladder, the very personification of abject misery. He no longer ut- 
tered complaints, but appeared in a kind of stupor, from which the 
tying of the cord to the beam, and the sight of the dead body of h's 
comrade, were now not sufficient to rouse him. His pinioned arms 














THE HISTORY. 

I went once to visit at my uncle’s cottage, and a dear sunny spot 
it was, as it stood on the hill side in that smiling valley; all around 
rosc mountains, wooded to the very summit with tall and stately pines, 
whose dark hues were beautifully contrasted by the green branches 
of the birch trees that enriched the borders of the rivulets which wa- 
tered the glen. About a mile from my uncle’s cottage stood an an- 
cient ruin, majestic in the midst of its decay ; and many a time did I 
seat myse!f among its falling towers, and much did I then-muse on 
armed knights and blue-eyed and lovely ladies, and ofien did I in 
imagination rebuild the mouldering battlements of Glen-Allan Cas. 
tle, and people them with the vassals of the clan. I had one morning 
clambered to my favorite spot of the old pile, when, heppeniffg to 
cast my eyes below, I beheld an aged female, the singularity of whose 
employment at once attracted and fixed my notice. She knelt upon 
a little mound of carth, which had all the appearance of a grave, and 
often pressed her lips on the damp soi! ; and then she raised her dim 
eyes, and seemed as though slre prayed. At first, I feared she might 
be some unhappy maniac; but the neatness of her dress, and the 
quiet sadness of her looks, dispelled my terror, and I gently approach. 
ed and spoke to her; and from her I heard the following melencholy 
tale :— 

“1 was,” said she, “ tho foster sister of my lady, and very proud I 
was of her wonderful beauty. She was indeed a lovely lady; and 
when she married the young lord of Glen-Allan, there was not such 
another couple in the glen. I came, soon after their marriage, with 
my lord and my lady, to live in this castle ; and what rejoicing there 
was when we arrived! there were bonfires burning on every hjiJ, and 
the waters of the Allan looked like blood in the bleze of the red 
flames. Never dda man do3t more on woman than my lord upon 
his wife; and never did man feel happier than he did when the poung 
tady Isabel was born. But Zsaw mang fatal signs that night; for 
the moon rose as red as theuch it had been drenched in blued, and 
the Allan roared like thunder, th ugh there was not wind enough to 








just allowed him to clasp his hands together, as if in supplication, 


ripple its waves. Yes! yes! I saw those fearful bodings, and I 
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shuddered when I held the fair baby in my arms. Well! the lady 
Isabel grew up to womanhood: and when I looked upon her sad, 
sweet face, I used to feel as though I were listening to some melan- 
choly music. My lady Isabel was in her nineteenth year when my 
lord and my lady were commanded by the Queen to attend the court 
of Holyrood; and very anxious were they to take the lady Isabcl 
along with them : but she entreated so earnestly to be allowed to re- 
main at Glen-Allan, that they, who could refuse her nothing, con- 
sented to leave her under my care. I would fain have entreated 
them to carry her to Holyrood, but I had not courage enough to 
resist the entreaties of the swect child, and I allowed my lady to 
depart without expressing my thoughts. But 1 felt that lady 
Isabel would not have been so anxious to stay at the castle, had 
not the youth, Estruce Stuart, been also to remain at Glen-Allen ; 
and I knew not how my lord might be pleased with the attachment 
which I saw my young lady cherishing. Estruce Stuart was indeed 
a lad of goodly presence, and his air had something in it that seem- 
ed to say that he was come of noble blood. Bat I know not—there 
were strange tales told ; and who were the parents of Estruce Stu- 
art, none, save my lord, and my lady, ever knew. They, however, 
loved him very dearly, and treated him as though he had been their 
own child. I have sometimes thought of my lord’s only sister, the 
lady Janet, who died in a wild and unsettled state of mind; and 
when and troubled thought passed over Estruce’s face, I have seen 
my lord start, and look at the picture of Lady Janet :—and a noble 
and queenly looking person my lady Janet must have been ; and 
surely Estruce Stuart was very like that picture, but no one ever 
spoke of this to me, and I said nothing of my own thoughts. 


‘¢ Estruce, as I have said was a noble lad ; and when he sat on 
horseback, he used to look like a king. Every body loved him, for 
he had a kind word and a kind look for the meanest kern in the glen. 
Well! my lord and my lady left Glen-Allan ; and after my lady was 
in her saddle at the castle-gate, she turned, and said with 2 smile to 
Estruce Stuart : “ You must be very kind to Isabel, and—” what 
she said was spoken in a whisper, but the face of Estruce crimson- 
ed even to his brow, and he looked happier ever after that hour. On 
that very spot I used to sit upon the battlements, and listen to Es. 
truce Stuart and my lady Isabel, when they sang together in the 
summer moonlight, and I used to think that they were surcly born 
for each other. Very beautifully did they sing, and their voices 
blended so that they seemed like one sound of harmony. I remem- 
ber well the last night we ever met together on the battlements. On 
that evening long did Estruce Stuart gaze upon the sweet face of 
my young lady ; and I wondered not that he gazed upon her, for she 
was almost too beautiful to beof earth, and her golden hair shone in 
the fitful moonlight like a glory round her b:ow. Estruce took the 
lute from her white hand, and sang to her a little song that he had 
made—I remember it well”—and then the old woman repeated the 
following verses :— 


‘Oh, you are good and bonny, lady! 
Anc love lights your gentle ee ; 

But will you e’er turn those e’en, lady, 
And their sweet love looks on me? 


* Your bosom as white as the snaw, love, 
When it faas from the lift aboon; 

And your cheek is like the sammer rose, 
When it blaws i’ the fair pale moon. 

* An’ your voice is like the soun, lady, 
We may fancy when angels sing ; 

It is sweeter far than the merle’s notes, 
When he gars the wild echoes ring. 
‘ An’ your lily white han’ is fair, love, 
An’ your foot is sae jimp an’ sma; 
An’ you look like a spirit o’ bliss, love, 
When you sit i’ your father’s ha’. 

‘But why did I ever hope, lady, 
You would gi’ your Jove to me, 

For you are come o’ a lordly line, 
An’ I am o’ low degree! 

‘But I'll gang where battles rage, lady, 
An’ die the death o’ the brave; 

An’ you'll], may be, sometimes weep, lady, 
Aa’ think o’ the sodger’s grave!’ 


When Estruce had finished his song, my lady Isabel turned to 
him and smilea ; but I saw a tear in her eye, and Estruce saw it too 
and I heard him whisper—‘ Isabel dear, is it so ? and am I to be 
banished from Glen. Allan ?’—1 did not hear her reply ; but Estruce’s 
eyes shone very brightly, and he did not look as though he thoaght 
he was to be banished from the glen. 


* At this time a dreadful fever broke out in the neighborhood, 
and hundreds were Swept by it from off the earth, and many said it 
was the plague. And there was nota sound to be heard but wail. 
ings for the dead, and the shrieks of the agonized and dying wretch. 
es.—We shut ourselves up in the castle, and felt very little fear ; for 
my lord and my lady had taken almost ail their household retinue 














along with them, and those they had left were old and little liable to 
infection : so I feared only for my lady Isabel and Estruce Stuart ; 
and when I looked on those lovely and loving creatures, I remem- 
bered the dark omens on the night of my young lady’s birth, and I 
shed many bitter and troubled tears. However, time passed on, and 
we were beginning to think we should escape from the disease, and I 
even began to have less fears about lady Isabel ; for the many pre- 
cautions we had taken to prevent infection, and the regular hours 
and plain food to which we had restricted ourselyes, had a wonderful 
effect upon her delicate constitution, and her fair face glowed witha 
steady and healthful color, We no longer confined ourselves to 
walks within the castle walls, but began to take our usual rambles in 
ihe glen ; and even Estruce less anxiously watched the looks or felt 
the pulse of lady Isabel—when, one evening, I Lappened to go into 
the hall, and found a poor beggar seated by the fire. It was mid- 
summer, yet she was shivering ; there was a fearful glare in her eyes; 
and I saw red and livid spots upon her bosom. I threw myself on 
my knees before her ; for in one moment I knew it was the fever, 
aud I intreated her for the love of God to leave the house! The 
trembling wretch attempted tocomply with my agonized intreaties— 
it was in vain—she fell at my feet a black and hideous corpse! Then 
spread that terrible disease, till all within the walls of Glen Allan fell 
its victims, save Estruce Stuart, the lady Isabel and myself. The 
anxiety I felt for those dear children, was, I believe, the means of 
my own continued health. For myself I had not a fear :—to watch 
over them—to preserve them till the return of my lord and my lad 
—was my only thought, and I did hope that the wrath of the Al- 
mighty might now be stayed, and that those innocent creatures would 
be given to my prayers. 

‘+ A week had passed over since the burial of the last dead in the 
castle of Glen Allan, and health still bloomed on the cheek of Lady 
Isabcl, and strength was still in the limbs of Estruce Stuart. But 
one evening, as we sat together inthe supper apartment of the castle, 
Isaw a shudder pass over Lady I[sabel, and a somewhat of convul- 
sive movement about her lip. I started up in terror; yet I did not 
express my fears, lett I should alarm my young lady; but I looked 
at Estruce Stuart, and I saw that he too had §gbserved the fearful 
somptoms. I strove to get Lady Isabel to bed, and to make her swal- 
low a composing cordial; but she motioned the cup away, and laugh- 
ingly said it was her birthday, and that she would drink her own 
health in wine. Alas! the heating draught only added to thelfever 
in her blood, and her eyes sparkled an unusual and most unnatural 
mirth. Estruce Stuart rose, and covering his face with his hands, 
rushed from the apartment. I was surprised to sec him at sucha 
time for one moment quit the side of lady Isabel; yet he remained 
@bsent until the night passed on, and morning had begun to break! 
and whata night it was tome! It may not have been the pestilence 
—yet sure there was the plague spot upon my young lady’s breast; 
and never did common fever commit such fearful and rapid devasta- 
tion, While I stood beside her bed, and watched the blackness stea- 
ling over her yet breathing body, the door of the reom was opened. 
Estruce Stuart siaggered tothe bed. I louked at him but once, and 
I saw that he too was falling a victim to disease. He threw himself 
beside my lady Isabel, and pressed his lips again and again upon her 
cheek ; and she raised herself as though to meci his kisses, and then 
she fell back upon her pillow—and ‘she was dead! For a moment 
Estruce Stuart gazed upon that livid and discolored face! and then 
he flung his arms around her, and ere I could forsee or prevent 
his design, he rushed with her from the apartment. I watched 
him as he recled and staggered under his melancholy burthen 
—andI followed him to this spot—ay! to this very spot—it was 
then the burial-place of Glen-Allan—and I found that, during the 
night, he had dug a grave; and sofily, and gently, as though his 
touch could hurt the dead, he wrapt a white garment round the body, 
and Jaid it inthe earth. ‘ Estruce!’ I cried ; and when he heard my 
voice he looked up and said— You will lay me there—there, beside 
Isabel !"—And when he too was dead, with my own hands I buried 
him in the grave that he had made; and when [ saw the grass grow- 
ing green over those two young and innocent creatures, I prayed that 
I might no longer be left upon the earth. When my lord and my 
lady heard the melancholy tale they went into foreign parts, and 
sold the lands of Glen-Allan; and when the castle passed into the 
hands of strangers, it was but little thought of, and then it fell into 
decay. It is fifty years ago since I buried the body of Estruce Stu. 
art in the grave ; and this castle was then a stately pile, and now it 
will soon be like myself, forgotten in the dust ; and many have my 
days been upon the earth—but I feel that my pilgrimage is almost 
at its end.” 


= rr 

‘(What's your name?” said an officer to a young colored !nd who was 
on Loard the receiving ship. ‘ What’s your name?” “ Wallaboght 
Bay, sir.”” ‘“‘ Where were you born?” ‘ Wasn’t born at all, sir?7”— 
‘Wasn't born at all?” ‘No sir; was washed ashore in a storm!” 





It is astonishing, even in the spring tide of success, how the most triv- 
ial circumstance will damp the courage of the bravest, and check the 
most desperate in their career. 

















THE YEOMAN’S REVENGE. 


The events of the following story occurred in England, about tifty years 
ago, the principal persons concerned being well known to the writer. 
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The established rule of fiction, when an ignoble lover is brought on the | 
stage in conjuncticn with a high-born mistress, is to compensate for his | 


inferiority of rank by an inverse ratio of superiority in all the truer nobi- 
lity of nature. If this rule is not strictly adhered to in this instance, it 
is not her fault but that of the fact. 

The sweetest creature in all Cheslire was young Alice B , the 
pride of one of its proudest old families, and the delight of one of its 
happiest and most splendid homes. It was one of those families of very 
ancient and pure descent, and vast landed wealth, in which, though not 





within the pale of the peerage, the sentiment of aristocracy of birth and | 


blood is perhaps stronger than in the highest ranks of the latter. Her 
father, Sir Wilmot B , was a mighty hunter before the Lord—a re- 





gular, glorious fox-chasing old squire of the most thorough breed, such | 


as there are but few to be found, lingering like lasi roses at the present 
day. With the finest pack in the county, the places of the numerous 
retainers in his hunting establishment were no sinecures ; and a week 
rarely passed that the Hall did not ring from foundation tu roof-tree, with 
the loud and long revelry that wound up the sports and fatigues of a hard 
day’s hunt. 

Next to the chase, his second passion was his beautiful and lovely 
child. 
many hours at a time ; so that from her earliest years he had so trained 
her up to a participation with him in ihe sports of the field, that there 
were few better shots or bolder riders in the country round than the fair 


He could never tolerate her absence from his side or sight for | 


young girl, who, under all other circumstances, was everything that wes | 
delicate, feminine, and refined, in womanly sweetness and loveliness. | 


She had never breathed any other atmosphere than one of idvlatry and 
happiness. ‘The early death ef her mother had been the only grief she 
had known. She had an independence of character and of habits 


amounting sometimes toa wild wilfulness, which was almost her sole | 


imaginable fault, and to a proud contempt for the opinion of the world, 
which was the most threatening in danger that seemed to await her in 
life. Romantic, generous to a weakness, with a deep and impetuous 
tide of affections, not only was there no sacrifice of which she was inca- 
pable in obedience to the impulses of any noble passion, but she would be 
rather likely to find a pleasure in such a sacrifice proportioned to its 
magnitude, and to the high disinterestedness of her own etfurts in mak- 
ing it. 

She had a brother about two years older than herself, who was at 


Cambridge—a young man of less high and noble natural mould than | 


young Alice—proud and passionate, yet withal atlectionate and not un- 
generous, though possessed witha merbid jealosy of his family dignity, 
as also of his sister’s charms and claims to the most splendid rank and 


distinction in society, whenever she should condescend to bestow the | 


priceless treasure of her heart upon any of the applicants who had throng- | 


ed to aspire to her hand. A very respectable old maiden aunt, the ba- 
ronets only sister, as stiff as buckram in a straight-lacing of etiquette and 


propriety, though kind-hearted and simple, completed the family at the | 


Hall. 

But there was another person whose intimacy almost made him an in- 
mate there, though occupying a peculiar and somewhat equivocal rela- 
tion to the family. It was a youngfarmer, the property very considerable 


in extent, and held in his family for many generations, adjoined the B— | 
estates, the successive owners of which had frequently in vain attempted to | 


purchase the former, but had always met with a peremptory refusal. The 
‘letcher farm happened to occupy a situation in which it seemed a very 
inconvenient intrusion on the completeness and symmetry of the lands 
surrounding the Hall. Whether from this cause, or from any other, a 
certain ill feeling seemed to have subsisted for two or three generations 
between the great people ofthe Halland the yeoman family of the farm- 
stead. In another way, the latter, themselves at the head of their own 
class in the country round, were probably not less proud than the former 
—toward whom, from the immeasurable social distance that separated 
them, they looked up with a kind of envious though hopeless jealosy, 
which was almost a family hostility, angry and even bitter, though smo- 
thered and without ostensible excuse. There had been several displays 
of ill-will between them, on some of the various occasions created by 
the relations of such close neighborhood ; and the scornful superiority 
with which the pride and power of the B *s had borne down the hum- 
bler and weaker party in such collisions, together with the contempt 
with which the dogged independence set up by them was treated, had 
rankled down deep on the side of the latter. This had been especially 
the case with the father of the young Edward Fletcher above alluded to, 
now the present owner ; and almost from his infancy the latent germs 
of this malignant poison of hereditary bad feeling had been planted 
among his earliest assoeiations and impressions. 

However, no trace of their existence was apparent to any eye, nor in- 
deed to the consciousness of the young man himself, at the period here 
referred to. Oh the contrary, notwithstanding the wide disparity of birth 
and social position, circumstances had brought him into a close intima- 

at the Hall, which seemed to have obliterated even all recollection of 
the old feud, if so it may be called, of former years. About eight years 
before he had happened, at great peril to his own, to save the life of the 
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young heir of B , while swimming, by an extraordinary effort of cou- 
rage, strength, and self-possession, having plunged into the water with 
all the encumbrance of his clothes. He was then less than fourteen 
years old, being about a year the senior of the boy he so gallantly res- 
cued. The feat was witnessed by Sir Wilmet himself, as also by the 
little Alice, who already, child as she was, was the frequent companion of 
the latter in his rides, herself mounted on a litttle pony specially trained 
for so gentle a service. The bold young farmer's son, his own brave 
and handsome face glowing with the excitement of the moment, and his 
stout frame easily supporting his «light and now insensible burthen, had 
borne the boy he saved in his arma, the pallid face of the latter drooping 
upon his own ruddy cheek, till he delivered him into those of the dis- 
tracted father himseif,—from whom as also from the beautiful girl who 
shared all the intensity, first of despair, and then of rapture, that marked 
the moment, he received such demonstrations of gratitude as would well 
have tempted and repaid—so fel: the delighted boy—a hundredfold great- 
er efforts and dangers. The consequence of this was that Edward Fletch- 
er became the constant companion and playmate of George and his sis- 
ter ; and was admitted to share their education, under the guidance of 
an excellent tutor and masters, at the Hall; while from his boldness and 
dexterity in all the spoits to which the life of the old baronet was chiefly 
devoted, he became the peculiar pet and attendant of the latter, a special 
aid-de-camp, as it were—a service which the youth discharged with the 
less unwillingness because, 





in addition to the charms of the various 
sports themselves, it threw him more constantly than any other opportu- 
nities could have done, in the society of Alice, who was growing up 
through this period a perfect flower of loveliness anda perfect star of 
brightness. His own parents having been dead many years he bad no 
restriction at home upon the course of habit into which he insensibly ran, 
of almost living at the Hall. Everything went on smeothly and hap- 
pily. Inthe easy and affectionate familiarity of the relations in which 
he lived with the family, of which he seemed all but a member, his own 
natural pride and imperiousness of temper found nothing to chafe or cross 
its grain. When George went to college he did not accompany him. 
Sir Wilmot never dreamed of such an idea ; and though for George, a 
‘“ gentleman,” and the heir of B 





and its baronetcy, it was proper, 
as 2 matter of course, be would as soon have imagined the propriety of 
sending a colt of one of Edward’s own plaugh-horses to Cambridge, as 
their young owner and destined driver. Besides “ Ned” was to himself 
an absolute indispensable—especially in Gcorge’s alsence—and 30, no- 
thing loth to remain in his present relation to the ene inmate of the Hall 
who had long been all in all to his secret heart, Edward remained be- 
hind ; though the proud ambition which was the second—perhaps the 
first—passion in his nature, made hima hard student at home, with the 
benefit of the library of the Hall, in all the intervals of time he could 
command, from the constant round of the sports which were there the 
chief employment of life. 


It was, perhaps, a singular infatuation, but such was the fact, that no 
thought of alarm for the possible consequences of so close and constant 
an intercourse between so handsome and gallant a youth and a maiden so 
lovely in herself, and so ardent and generous in her own affections, 
ever for a moment seemed to cross the mind of cisther Sir Wilmot or his 
sister, the presiding personage of the Hail, so faras regarded the depart- 
ment of female concern and control. They would as readily have 
imagined a similar danger been Alice and the ‘‘ Man in the Moon,” as 
conceived the idea that the young yeoman, who was made a quasi gen- 
tleman only by the kind patronage of B Hall, and who was no- 
where else known or recognised as anything more than his father and 
grandfather had been before him, would ever think of raising so beld an 
eye as to aspire to such a star:—still less that the star could ever cast 
down on such an aspiration any other look than the twinkle of infinite 
contempt-, However, they did not think of either boldness or contempt 
in the matter—they did not think about it at all, any more than they 
would concern themselves with speculations on the possibility of that 
long-prophesied falling of the skies, at which, as is well known, so many 
larks are to be canght. What would have been the rage of the old Baro- 
net !—what the dismay of prim and stately Aunt Edith !—had they known 
that their Alice loved the presumptuous peasant with al! the fervor of her 
tender and generous nature—that she was to him the object of a pas- 
sion in which was concentrated all the fiery force of his high-toned and 
energetic character—nay more, that for nearly a year from the time to 
which this narrative refers, they had been self-betrothed to each other, 
with all the solemnity that vows can add to the sacred meeting and 
mingling of hearts. But so it was. How it had come to pass, I can- 
not afford the time to tell,—nor would it much matter if I could. 

One evening, after a morning of a most glorious run, in which Edward 
Fletcher had met with his frequent fortune of carrying off the brush, 
while Sir Wilmot had returned home with one of the fox’s paws in his 
cap, as atrophy and proof that he had got in at the death, the former 
made his eseape, at an earlier hour than was ofien permitted, from the 
table at which the Baronet dispensed a flowing and rather uproarious hos- 
pitality to the hurt of the day. The company breaking up and dispers- 
ing a couple of hours afterward, Sir Wilmot himecelf followed him to 
Alice’s parlor, with a step steady enough, it is true, for al! practical pur- 
poses, but with the habitual hale and hearty ruddiness of his complexion 
flushed to a more than ordinary hue, aed his faculties not quite so clear 
and distinct in their intelligence as they had been before breakfast, and as 
they probably would be again to-morrow morning. As he approached 
the door he paused 2 moment to listen to the beautiful effect of the min- 
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gling of the two voices of Alice and Fletcher, in one of the fine old Eng- 
lish duets which they often sang together. , 

“ Bravo, Ned—bravo, my boy!” was the exclamation with which he 
interrupted them—with a slap on the shoulder of the young man, which 
was a much more energetic demonstration of affection than would have 
been at all agreeble to a less stout and stalwart frame. ‘And as for 
you, you dear little bird, your voice is almost as sweet as your kiss to 
yoor foolish old father. Your humble servant, madam!” he then added, 
turnizg round to Madam Edith, with a bow and flourish of mingled gal- 
lantry and gravity which were highly comical. ‘But Ned, you ought 
to have been down there,—why, they unkennel’ed you after you had gone, 
and were off in full cry on the scent, with a regular tallyhe! You ought 
to have been there to see how I stood up for you. They talked of your 
pride and your airs, and so forth, above your station in life, and all that 
sort of thing. But I stood up for you, that I did—ana swore it was all 
envy, because you got the brush which Sir Harry Horn had yowed should 
be his, with that new hunter he sported this morning,—and because you 
cleared so handsomely those five bars which young Lord Maurice Paget 
was compelled after all to get down and open on their hinges. And I 
swore, tco, what none of them could gainsay, that even though you 
weren't a gentleman—and that’s only your misfortune, too, Ned, and no 
fault of yours—'egad, I wish you were though, Ned, ‘pon my soul Ido! 
—yet this I said for you, that you were the best shot, the best rider, the 
best trout-fisher, and the best swimmer, too,—havyn’t forgot that, Ned! 
—no, we never forget that, do we, Alice?—and altogether, except in 
bleod and birth and all that, you know, altogether about the best fellow 
in general, in the whole county.” 

If Alice could have dared to give the utterance of words to the thought 
that sprang quick and warm up from her heart, as she listened to her fa- 
ther’s categery of Edward’s manifold superiorities in his eye, she could 
have added, “the best lover.””, Whoever could have looked down yet 
deeper into the darker elements of his character, than either father or 
daughter had done, might have seen that which would have taught them 
that he could become “ the best hater” too. 

During this speech, most cruel when meant to be most kind, the face 
of the young man had alternately flushed and faded into a deadly pale- 
ness. In her pain and mortification, Alice had not ventured to steal a 
glance at it. With a strong effort mastering the passion that shook his 
very soul, he commanded his voice so far as to ask, with a tone that 
strove to be calm, but which berrayed the futility of the effort even to 
the not very delicate ear of the Baronet at the present moment—*“ Your 
high-blooded and high-bred guests have done me too much honor, sir, in 


taking for their topic a humble farmer and farmer’s son, who claims to | 


be nothing more thana Man. I regret indeed that I was not there, 
to take some slight part in such a discussion; but I should be glad to 
know who it was in particular who thus indulged himself in my ab- 
sence 7” 

« Nonsense, Ned,—why, they were most of them pretty well agreed, 
E believe ; and there was after all nothing you've any right to take of- 
fence at; and all that was to be said, and all that could be said, I did say 
-—and that right stoutly and cordially, my dear boy. Besides it was at 
my table, too, you know—and it’s myself who told you—I thought you'd 
he glad to hear what I said. Pvoh, pooh! there’s nothing for you to 
quarrel about—and then, you know, what would you have? Of course, 
you know, you could not expect or ask any of them to fight you, or any 
of that sort of thing. But ’egad, Ned, you ought to have been born a 
gentleman, as well as a good fellow as you are—and what's more, I wish 
from my heart you had been! You and George together could then—by 
the way, Alice, I’ve got a letter from George, and he’ll be here in three 
or four days, and that same handsome Cantab chum of his who was 
with him before, Lord Frank Forester,—it’s you he comes to sce, Alice, 
much more than my hounds and horses,—ah, yes it is, you little mischief, 
you '” 

The old gentleman kept all the talk to himself for some time longer, 
and went on with the most perfect unconsciousness, turuing the steel 
round ard round, and deeper and deeper, in the wound he had made 
in the proud and sensitive heart of the youth before him. The latter 
seized the first moment to withdraw, abruptly, in a tumult of bitter and 
stinging feelings, which even the gentle whisper added by Alice to her 
good-night—‘‘ to-morrow morning ‘"’ had no power to assuage. 


I pass rapidly over all unessentail details. In a long and passionate 
interview on the following morning, Alice was started and grieved to ob- 
serve how deeply and even fiercely the soul of her lover was roused in 
arms by an occurrence so little worthy of producing such an effect, on a 
nature so noble and gallant as she loved to consider his. She did not 
dissemble the effect it had produced on her own mind, not only of pain 
for him, but of almost despair of ever obtaining her father’s sanction to 
an idoa so preposterous as her marriage to this humble “‘peasant.’’ In 
his impetuous resentment, Edward Fletcher was strongly bent on making 
an immediate disclosure to him,—of claiming his daughter’s hand, boldly, 
if not even haughtily, by the rightdivine of the possession of her heart,— 
and of at once speeding the last extremity, when, if he should not extort 
the consent which he now panted for as much for pride as for love, frem 
that antagonist pride which he would freely give life and all it could con- 
tain to force down to the level of his despised aad insulted position, he 
would at least make one decisive trial of his dominion over the affections 
of his mistress; and either quaff at cne diaught the mingled bliss of 
triumphant reveage ia triamphant love, or, if disappointed, casting the 
latter scornfully forta, surrender his hoart to hate, and his whole faculties 





to the aim of compassing its indulgence. She shrank from thus precipi- 
tating all the worst she apprehended. She knew the certain conse- 
quence of such a collision between the quick and vehement passions of 
her father, and the terrible temper she trembled to discover in her lover. 
There was one hope remaining, to which, though with dark misgivings, 
she clung as the drowning mariner to a straw—-George’s aid and influ- 
ence. He owed his life to Edward—had been the affectionate playmate 
of his childhood and friend of his youth—and his own warm fondness 
for her would appeal strongly to his heart when he should come te know 
the extent to which her hopes and happiness were involved. 

‘We will wait for George’s return,” she urged with an earnestness 
and eagerness not to be resisted. ‘* He knows you, as I know you, Ed- 
ward, for what you are in yourself. He knows you his full equal—nay, 
even his superior in all manhood and true nobleness,”’ and her eye bright- 


| ened proudiy through hertears, as she placed her hand confidently in her 





lover's; ‘‘he loves you, too,—he is not ungrateful,—he will not forget 
that hour when my love for you first entered my heart, child as I was, 
through the avenue of my love for him,—when the young hero who had 
saved his life, almost at the sacrifice of his own, brought him to us on 
the bank, nearly beyond recovery, and looked so bright and beautiful to 
our eyesas he did it! He will not forget, either, that it was your brave 
and strong arm, dear Edward, that saved my life, too, that terrible day 
whea the lightning drove poor Rowena wild, and you prevented her and 
me from plunging down the Wolf Crag, only by dashing your own horse 
in between me and it, when it was only a miracle that kept you from 
gving over yourself! He has not furgutten all this—and when I see him 
—when I tell him all—he will not have forgotten how dear my happi- 
ness used to be to him, ought to be to him still! Let us wait for George 
—he will be hone in a few days—and he will not, he cannot refuse to 
help us, and all will be safe.” 

“T fear, Alice, that your own heart overcolors George's feelings in re- 
gard tome. We have been much apart of late years. He has been at 
college, and in the world, in the midst of every influence to strengthen 
his natural pride of birth and rank. I have no very strong hold on his 
teart now—lI saw it when he was home last—nor has he written me a 
line since he left. And you know he has his heart set on your being won 
over to favor the suit of his present friend, that Lord Forester! No, 
Alice—if I have little hope in your father, I have not much more in 
George! I have only one hope, dearest and sweetest, and in whom that 
hope is garnered, who knows so well as herself?"’ and his arm encircled 
the fair girl’s slender waist, and no resistance repelled the kiss accom- 
panying the look with which he seemed to ask what was to be his reli- 
ance on that hope. 

‘*Come what may,’’ was the beautiful answer of the trusting and en- 
thusiastic maiden. “the life you saved is justly and rightfully yours,— 
when I confessed to you that my heart was yours also, [ teld you no ur- 
truth,—and when I added the pledge over my mother’s grave, I felt all 
the sacredness both of the pledge and the place; and never fear, Ed- 
ward, that I shall be the first to forget it!” 

Her spirit moved over the dark and troubled elements of his like the 
wing of a seraph on a mission of peace. He was calmed, and consented 
to her counsel, though still at the bottom of his heart there was a dull 
and compressed heaving of the waves of the worst passions, which might 
yet break forth with a fury which he could not himself calculate nor per- 
haps restrain, 

On the third day from this morning the expected arrival took place. 
Edward was at first shy of coming in contact with his former friend; and 
very soon found or fancied reason to feel confirmed in his worst appre- 
hensions as to the relation and the sentiments with which he was re- 
garded by him. 

There wes a great deal of kindness, and a certain kind of familiarity ; 
but there was something of condescension in it, of conscious distinction 
of rank and social position; altogether a something which he felt to be 
very different from the tone and manner of his intercourse with his newor 
but more ‘‘ noble’’ friend, whom he brought with him from Cambridge. 
But he before long found the epportunity he sought. Alice detained 
George at home one morning that the Baronet rode out to show Lord 
Forester some fine coursing with a favorite pair of greyhounds. The 
two young men strolled together in the park. Edward opened the sub- 
ject with a fluttering heart, though abruptly and with a bold and proud 
manliness which was almost haughtiness, and which would have done 
no diacrédit to any peer or prince in the realm. The other listened for 
a while, first in incredulity, then amazement, then pity for the insane in- 
fatuation which had led Edward even to admit within the range of his 
wildest fancy a thought so absurd as that of aspiring to the love of his 
sister—stil! less, toa hope of winning it. But when the whole truth 
came out, and he heard—and instinctively felt even a species of latent 
exultation which lent a peculiar emphasis and energy to the speaker's 
language—that this insolent love had been not only avowed but returned, 
and sealed with a secret but sacred pledge of betrothal, dating back as 
far as nearly a year ago,—and that Alice’s own affections were so deeply 
involved in this plebeian and impossible union, that she even authorized 
Edward to plead the certain wreck of her whole happiness in life, if not 
her life itself, as an inducement to his consent and aid,—a deep and 
powerful revulsion of feeling swept over his heart. His astonishment 
kept him for some moments speechless, though his flushed and darkened 
couatenance foreboded the storm that was about to break; and, evenbe- 
fore he spoke, roused as to a deadly conflict of antagonist passions,, all 
those fierce devils of a bad and selfish pride, which, long undeveloped, 
























had nevertheless made their home deep in the breast of the youth who 
steod before him, silent with compressed lips and ominous eye, awaiting 
the answer in words, already sufficiently given by the electric and more 
eloquent expression of looks. 

A bitter quarrel ensued. With a thousand words of keenest sting and 
of the most scornful bitterness, the brother charged the lover with a 
treacherous abuse of the privileges of hospitality ; of the opportunities 
afforded by a patronizing kindness which hed its origin in an accidental 
occurrence of childhood; and of that confidence which was founded on 
the presumed impossibility of such a return. He accused bim of taking 
an unmanly and ungrateful advantage of his position to ensnare the too 
generous and romantic feelings of an enthusiastic girl, whose life he had 
happened to save, fur the promotion of an overweening ambition even if 
for no baser motive. Rejecting the idea that so unworthy a sentiment 
could possibly have taken any deep root in his sister’s heart, he repulsed 
with every the most contemptuous insult the application which it was 
Edward’s object to make, for his own consent, and aid to obtain that of 
his father. On the other hand, the latter met him with equal haughti- 


aess and anger, scoffing contemptuously at his pretensions of aristocratic | 


superiority ; and losing sight of every prudential motive, us well as all 
command of his temper, he repaid insult with insult, and scorn with 
scern. What would have been the result of so fiery a collision, notwith- 
standing all the restraints, on the ene hand of a conscious debt of life, 
and on the other, of the fraternal relation of his antagonist to his mis- 
tress, cannot be known; for before it had proceeded to the length of a 
blow on either side, on the very verge of which the altercation seemed 
already to hover, the Baronet and Lord Forester appeared at a turn of 
the avenue of the park where they stood, riding leisurely back from their 
sport. Ob:erving the flushed and angry countenances of the young men 
and the violence of their manner, he spurred quickly up to them, and in 
great surprise inquired the meaning of what he saw. Almost beside 
himself, with the exasperation both of the quarrel and its cause, George 
at once disclosed tle whole, in the bitterest language of invective against 
the treachery and ingratitude and base presumption of the other. Its 
effect on Sir Wilmot—presented so suddenly—in so dark an aspect—in 
a form calculated most violently to shock all his deepest prejudices and 
to arouse all his angriest passicns—was fearful. His face purpled with 
the blood that flouded te his head—it was a moment of insanity—‘‘ Ser- 





of the balance every consideration of justice and right, as approved by 
her conscience, to be added to every impulse of generosity and womanly 
tenderness, as prompted by hier heait; and she resolved to abandon her 
home, and rank, father and kin, to be the wife of her lowly, yet, as she 
deemed him, noble and worthy peasant lover; and as such to devote her 
1 fe to the compensation of all he had had to eacure on her account and 
from her own blood. It wasu hard trial both of heart and conscience ; 
yet, convincing herself, by a generous elevation of reasoning, that in the 
choice between conflicting duties she chose the highest and most truly 
sacred, in remaining faithful to the plighted troth she had given in ex- 
change for another heart, she wrote him the following note, which she 
had no difficulty in conveying to him throngh the agency of her devoted 
maid, to whom she did not hesitate to impart a full confidence of the 
determination she had arrived at:— 

“If the houseof B , in their pride, have scorned and spurned their 
very preserver, her gratitude, her love, and her faith are not for gotten by 
their daughter, ALIce.” 

When she reappeared in the midst of her family, though sad.and ab- 
stracted, Alice was yet calm. Her first words to her father were a sim- 
ple request that ro allusion should be made to the recent eccurrence, er 
to any concerned in it. Deeply grieved as both he and her brother were 
for her, ia the midst of their resentment against Edward, whose conduct 
their deep rooted prejudices of family pride permitted them to see only 
iu the worst of lights, they willingly complied with this request; which, 
moreover, they construed into an acquiescence with their own severance 





| of all communication with the low-born peasant, as they rega:ded him, 


pent!—Hound!” were the only words he could articulate,—when, de- | 


nied the vent of language, his passion, always impetuous but never per- 
haps similarly enraged, sought that of instinctive action. Spurring his 
horse upon the youth, who stood bareheaded, with his arms folded across 
his breast, and without a syllable of reply to either, the old Baronet, in 
his madness, with the handle of a very heavy riding-whip, dealt bim a 
sudden blow on the right temple, which, stalwart as he was in frame, 
stunned him instantly and felled him to the earth. When he recovered 
his consciousness, he found himself in the hands of the servants who had 
been left with him as he lay, and who, by the command of their master, 
had borne him for some distance across the park, (which on this side 
was on the edge of the B—— estate,) and placed him outside of the 
lodge and wall, and of course beyond the limit of the domain from 
which, by this act, in addition to his other insulis and wrongs, he was 


who had been the cause of this thunderbolt which had thus fallen tn 
their midst. If Alice now, for the , first time in her life, departed from 
the transparent candor and truthfulness which had always hitherto so 
beautifully marked all her intercourse with them, if it was a fault—or, 
rather, though it was a fault,it wassurely not ‘the unpardonable sin.” 
In reply to her note she received the most devoted protestations of gra- 
titude, and an entreaty @or an interview, which, however, must not be 
within the limits of any portion of the B domain. The spot he 
named was that at which he had been cast forth beyond the wail of the 
park—the hour being left to her to fix. There was an indescribable 
something in his letter which grated harshly on the intensely-strung feel- 
ings of Alice; but she complied with his requett, and promised to be at 
the spot indicated that same night, at the only time at which she could 
escape the many eyes to which she was exposed, after the household of 
the hall should have retired to rest. Attended by her maid, supported 
by her own nobleness of spirit, and fearless in her innocence and loving 
trust, she kept the promise ; and gliding noiselessly forth, stole like a ray 
of moonlight through the deep shadows of the stately avenues of the 
park, till she stood at the spot appointed, and was folded in the tender 
clasp of her lover now as it seemed to her a hundred fold dearer than he 
had ever been before. 





The Muse that invented history never meant it for such interviews. I 
confine my narrative to its results. In abouta month George was to be- 


| come of age, and a great family festival was to commemorate the event ; 


even forcibly ejected. Disengaging himself from their hands when they ' 
were in the act of wiping from his face the blood which had trickled | 


down from a broad gash made on his forehead by Sir Wilmot’s blow, he 


made his way to his own home, his head whirling with a chaos of con- | 


fused thoughts of vengeance, and all hell in his heart. All this had 
taken place, too, in the presence, forgotten or disregarded, both of Lord 
Forester and of the two servants by whom they were attended. 

A servant soon arrived from the hall, bringing a variety of articles of 
sporting gear which belonged to him, aad a prohibition against being 
ever again seen either at the hall or within the B domain. 

Poor Alice, sorely as she was stricken, behaved nobly and beautifully ; 
developing a degree of independence and energy of character they were 
not prepared to find. When she was informed of what had occurred, 
she herself reproved even her father with a most eloquent severity for the 





great wrong he had done, toone whose only crime, besides that of saving | 
the lives of both George and herself, had been that of loving her well, | 


and of well deserving her love. She steadily refused to send him any 
message of rejection, though she made no disclosure of what course she 
might pursue; and when hard pressed by her father, she claimed the 
right of being left to compose her own thoughts, so violently agitated and 
agonized by such events, within her own privacy; after which, for three 
days, she neither made her appearance among the family nor admitted 
any one but her own maid to her room, imploring her father’s forbear- 
ance and permission to indulge for a few days her natural desire of be- 
ing left alone and undisturbed. 

She there formed her own resolve, through prayers and many tears, 


after which, on the ensuing day, it had been planned that they were to 
leave the hall, for a visit to town and a continental tour—designed 
chiefly for the purpose of withdrawing Alice from the scene of so much 
painful association, and of obliterating the impression of which they 
were as much ashamed as grieved that any trace should remain. She 
now consented that she wvuld on that day become Edward’s wife. She 
was half terrified still by a something in her lover’s manner. Though 
vehement in his language and lavish in every endearment of tenderness, 
there seemed on the whole a want of a living warmth and truth; a dark 
shadow rested still evidently on his spirit; and occasional unguarded ex- 
pressions half betrayed the fires of pride, revenge, and hatred, still pent 
up in his heart, and still burning to embrace the authors of his recent 
outrage, though they were her father and her brother, in some fierce and 
consuming vengeance. The fear more than once crossed her, like a cold 
shadow of death, that there was more of pride than love in the passion 
he pleaded,—that his heart was more earnestly bent on the punishment 
and humiliation of her house through her means, than on the possession 
of herself for herself alone. His protestations, however, reassured her, 
aided as they were by the trusting impulses of her own sweet and gener- 


| ous nature; and they at length parted, not to meet againtill the appoint- 


ed hour on the morning of the day when she was to be received in a chaise 
which should await her in this very spot, and convey them to a church in 


_ a parish about twenty miles distant, where he would have every arran 


ment complete to take her, by the highest law of God and man, si 
the protection of that relation paramount to any right or claim of parent 
or kindred. Inthe meantime, he was to absent himself from the coun- 


' try, both to avoid the chance of any renconter with Sir Wilmot or 


but bravely and worthily of her own right noble nature. She felt how | 
heavily her lover had been wronged. Her sense of justice revolted in- | 
dignantly against it. She felt his right to an atonement commensurate | 


with the outrage that had been heaped upon him,—and that she alone 
could make it, she alone hea! the deep and envenomed lacerations that 
had been ploughed into his heart. Had the course of her father and bro- 


} 


ther been different, had it been less viclent and less unjust, her own too | 


might have been different; and the affections of nature and kin might 
have triumphed over that other love which, however strong in her heart, 
was yet of later growth and less deep root. But they had placed them- 
selves eo widely in the wrong, that they cast over into the opposite side 


George, and also to preclude the formation of any suspicion, and to fa- 
vor the course she herself pursued at the hall of simple silence in re- 
lation to him. And eo they parted. She was wrong perhaps; but if 
so, she was, or at least believed herself to be, generously and magnani- 
mously wrong. : 

I hurry over the concluding incidents of my story. The appointed day 
came round, and grand preparations were made at the hal! for its cele- 
bration by all the tenantry. All was in readiness also for the intended 
departure of the family on the following day—arrangements in which 
Alice, silent and passive, had borne no personal part, every thing being 
directed by Aunt Edith. She had requested that she might not be dis- 
turbed in her room, before the hour at which her presence would be re- 
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quired to greet the guests of the day. Unobserved amidst the general 
confusion and excitement, she left the ball in her simple bonnet and 
shawl, accompanied by her maid; and making her way quickly through 
the park, was in season tc meet the chaise which drew up at the spot of 
her former meeting at the exact hour of the appointment, ten in the 
morning. Startled and distressed not to find her lover in it, she would 
have hastily withdrawn had not a note been handed her by the driver, 
in Edward’s handwriting—stating that a cause which neec not then be 
explained, compelled him to send the chaise empty for her and her 
maid; but that the driver was entirely to be trusted, and would con- 
vey her to the church where the marriage ceremony would be imme- 
diately performed, for which he had procured the license and en- 
gaged the attendance of the minister. Retreat was now too late, 
even if it had been her own desire. Stepping hastily into the 
chaise and closing its blinds, they were whirled rapidly off. After 
a ride of about a couple of hours, and a single stoppage to change 
horses, the chaise drew up at the gate of an old church-yard, from 
which a pathway led to the open door of the church; one of the 
prettiest of those old Gothic structures, small, half-covered with ivy, and 
embosomed in the solemn shade of venerable trees, of which there are so 
many scattered about in the most retired places in England. Embar- 
rassed at remaining in the chaise at the gate, and uncertain what to do, 
while unable to conquer a certain feeling of vague uneasiness in her sur- 
prise at nut seeing Edward ready to receive her, she alit from the vehicle ; 
and raising the latch of the old worn and decayed gate, they passed up 
the path, and Alice presently found herself within the shadow of the deep 
and low-arched entrance or portico that opened into the main aisle of the 
building—when she was startled at the sound of a voice from within.— 
Looking hastily in, she perceived a group of persons collected about the 


altar, at which the minister was standing in his white bands and surplice, | 


evidently, as a glance revealed, performing some marriage ceremony, 
which had just been commenced. Not without some apprehension that 
a mistake had been committed as to the place, and concluding that, if 
such was not the case, some other couple must have destined nearly the 
same hour to the same purpose, she drew ba@& behind the massive side 
celumns of the arcked doorway, greatly distressed and alarmed at her 
position, yet supposing that the postillion by an undue speed had antici- 

ated the moment calculated by her lover for her arrival, and expecting 
him momently to relieve her by his appearance. Under any circumstan- 
ces, retreat was out of the question. Before this time her absence must have 
been discovered, and the letter she had left in her room for her father must 
have disclosed the purpose though not the direction of herflight. It was 
conceived in a beautiful spirit, explaining all the grounds and motives 
of the step she had taken, and appealing earnestly for their forgiveness 
and reconciliation, though she knew it was vain to implore their consent. 
A certain vague fascination, too, perhaps of curiosity to hear the respon- 
ses, and, when it should be concluded, to sce the parties to the same ce- 
remony she was herself about to take part in under circumstances so 
peculiar and painful, held her rooted to the spot. Jt was in vain, how- 
ever, that she listened. Uttered in the low tones usually prompted by 
the solemniay of such a moment, the words did not reach her ear, and 
only an indistinct murmur, swelling vaguely through the echoing arches 
of the building, told of its progress. At last she caught the familiar 
words of the concluding benediction, followed presently by a sound of the 
shuffling of feet, and it was evident that the bridal company was moving 
down the aisle towards the doorway within which she stood. Impelled 
partly by an irresistible though indefinable curiosity, and partly by a sense 
of awkwardness and shame at being surprised ina situation which seemed 
an impertinent intrusion, she moved hastily forth, her bonnet in the act 
failing half back from het head, and before turning to leave the church, 
paused for an instant, almost in the midst of the entrance, for a glance at 
the advancing train. In that momentary pause Alice B stood fixed 
as a statue of matble—and as white and cold. A glance revealed every- 
thing to her, and pressed home—so rapid are sometimes the mental pro- 
cesses of such intense moments—a full understanding and feeling of all 
its horror. The bride was a fair, blue-eyed young creature, looking up- 
ward, with a countenance all flooded with light, into the face of a tall 
and noble looking young man, who walked by her side with a proud step, 
and a cold brightness of triumph and exultation in his eye, with her stil! 
ungloved hand in his. The bridegroom was Edward Fletcher. This is 





_ no fiction, but simple fact, familiar doubtless to the memory of not a few 


still living. 

I should have mentioned before, that about half an hour after Alice’s 
departure, a letter had been placed in Sir Wilmot’s hands, strict injunc- 
tion having been given by the messenger who brought it to the Hall, that 
it should be delivered immediately, however the Baronet might be en- 
gaged. It ran as follows: 


“‘Mr. Edward Fletcher presents his compliments to Sir Wilmot B 
and his son, and, congratulating them on the happy event of this day. 
begs leave tu invite them, at the parish church of M , at the hour of 
noon of this morning, to a wedding, from which, notwithstanding the un- 
pleasant circumstances under which he last parted from them, he should 
greatly regret their absence. To save Sir Wilmot the delay and trouble 
of seeking Miss Alice, he would inform him, that she has preferred to 
an them, having taken a chaise furnished by Mr. Fletcher, in the 

by the eastern gate of the park; a spot marked by two previous 
events, namely, his kind ejection by the hands of Sir Wilmot’s grooms 
when in a state of insensibility, and a subsequent interview with Miss 
Alice three days thereafter—at which she did not scorn to promise to 











bestow her fair hand, with all the broad estates of which she is heiress in 
her mother’s right, on the humble farmer’s son whom her father thought 
worthy of no better return, for the lives of his two children, than insult, 
ourage, and a blow.” 

It is needless to describe the rage of Sir Wilmot and George on the 
perusal of this terrible letter. To verify it so far as regarded Alice—to 
spring on the best and fleetest blood chat his stable affurded, ordering a 
servant to follow with a travelling carriage—was the work of but a few 
minutes. To reach the place to which he was so tauntingly invited, in 
time to prevent the ceremony, he knew to be next to impossible. He 
saw that Fletcher had so perfectly combined his plans, that he was ex- 
pected to arrive only to witness the completion of his own humiliation, 
and the triumph of his now hated enemy, who would then be placed be- 
yond the reach of vengeance by the protection of Alice as his wife. 

Still, trusting to the chances of delay or hindrance, and to the speed 
and bottom of the horses they bestrode, they thundered over the road, 
followed by a single groom, and hoped yet to succeed in averting the 
threatened ruin and despai:. 

But to return. Alice stood, as I before said, her face blanched to the 
hue of death, her eyes fixed in a glassy stare, and her whole frame as 
motionless as though struck instantaneously with the frozen spell of 
catalepsy. Edward continued to lead his bride steadily onward, though 
there was some movement of surprise at the sudden strangeness of this 
all-white apparition, standing in the very middle of the entrance, between 
them and the light of the open sky without. The thought crossed the 
mind of most present, that it was some maniac that had escaped from 
her keepers, and had been attracted by the event of the wedding and the 
open door of the church. She stirred not though they approached 
within two or three paces of her, when Edward, bowing low and with a 
smile such as demons may smile, saluted her with— We thank you, Miss 
Alice, for your kindness in coming thus, and all unattended, to witness 
our wedding, and only regret that you seem to have been a few minutes 
too late. We would beg, too, the kindness of being suffered to pass.” 

The sound cf his voice seemed to break the spell of the deathly trance 
which had locked her senses and arrested the currents of her life-blood. 
Gasping quick and painfully, as though for the breath which was leaving 
her, the red tide rushing back from the heart about which it seemed to 
have retreated, almost empurpled her whole face ;—she trembled as 
though about to sink to the earth; and able to articulate in a hoarse and 
husky whisper only one word, ‘‘ Edward !""—she fell forward, and was 
saved from falling quite to the ground, on the atony flagging where they 
stood, only by being caught in the arms of her lover, now the husband of 
another bride. Without trusting himself with another glance at his life- 
less burthen, the latter hastily placed her in those of her maid, bidding 
her tend her for a few moments, when her father would arrive; and at 
the head of the bridal train, following his guidance, he passed as before 
out of the chureh. 





He reached the gate of the church-yard, at which was still drawn up 
the chaise into which he was about to hand bis bride, just in time to meet 
the expected arrival of the other guests he had invited to this ill-omened 
marriage. Nothing would have induced him to go before their arrival. 
The Baronet, witnessing the issuing of the bridal train from the porch of 
the church, with another bride hanging on Fletcher’s arm than the one he 
had expected to find, and seeing no appearance of Alice, was so bewil- 
dered as scarcely to have any distinct use of his faculties. He sat, with- 
out dismounting, at the gate, staring half vacantly at what he saw, till 
Edward addressed him, with a bitter mockery of politeness : 

“Tam too happy, Sir Wilmot, at the faver of your presence,—too 
much honored that you should have ridden so far and so fast to witness 
the wedding of a farmer’s son, a poor yeoman, sir, of England. You 
are perhaps disappointed, sir, in the bride—(suffer me to make known 
my sweet cousin, now my wife)—but I concluded to decline the honor 
of an alliance with your family; and you will find Miss Alice—'tis a pity, 
Sir Wilmot, that she should have taken the pains of coming so far for 
nothing—you will find Miss Alice within the church, and I fear she some- 
what needs your presence.” 

Bowing with a studiedly scornful courtesy, he moved forward, and 
placed his bride within the chaise, handing forth, at the same time, to the 
enraged old Baroret, as a token full of silent significance, the shawl which 
Alice had left in it. 

‘Scoundrel! we will settle this account another time!” was all that 
Sir Wilmot was able to utter, as he threw himself from his horse, alarm- 
ed by what he had heard of Alice, and hastened forward into the 
church. 

“With your grey hairs, Sir Wilmot,” was the prompt reply, “I can 
have no other account to settle than is now sufficiently discharged; but if 
you, sir,” to George, “have anything farther with me, either on your 
own account or that of your father, I need not express the gratification 
with which I shall be only anxious to afford you every facility for such a 
purpose.”’ 

“‘ Depend upon it, infernal villain, that every aceount with you shall be 
fully settled,” the latter answered, as he hastily followed his father, 
comparatively indifferent to any other present object than the care of hia 
sister. 

Edward Fletcher bowed a courteous farewell to the other guests com- 
posing his wedding train; and without bestowing on them any explana- 
tion of all the strange scene they had witnessed, quickly entered the 
chaise, which, as before, drove rapidly off. Dark, stern, silent, with his 
eyes fixed on vacancy, and under a terrible reaction from the wild and 











fierce excitement under which he had been acting, he sat in one cornet 
through the whole ride, conscience-stricken with the sense of his own 
baseness, his arms folded over his breast, and with neither word nor 
look for his hapless bride; who, a timid though affectionate Jittle crea- 
ture, cowered, frightened, and sick at heart, by his side. It was not till 
they arrived at his home that a syllable was interchanged between them. 
As he then turned, after himself alighting, to assist her from the chaise, 
she gave a slight scream, and shrinking back, exclaimed, “ Ah! there’s 
blood on you !—on your bosom !—on your hand !” 
Edward Fletcher then himself for the first time } 
the whiteness of one of his gloves, and more of the same crimson hor- 
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perceived red spots on | 


ror on his bridal yes,—and he then knew that Alice had burst a blood- | 


vessel at the moment when she fell forward into his arms. We need not 
linger longer with the wretched amhor of so much wretchedness. I 
suffices to say that when he that night croased the threshold of his nup- 
tial chamber, he had rather it had been the portal of hell. 


The Baronet found Alice lying inanimate on the ground, supported by | 


her maid, who, together with the clergyman and one or two others who 
remained by her, was endeavoring to revive her. The whiteness of her 
dress was here and there fleckered with a light crimson stain, while the 
blood continued to ooze slowly from boih her mouth and nostrils. J 
hasten to conclude so melancholy a recollection. With great care and 
difficulty they were able to reach the Hall that night with their burden of 
blighted and heart-broken loveliness, borne on a litter. 


The agonies o 
the of father aud brother I need not attempt to depict. 


Oa the following morning, though feeble and faint, she was consider- | 


ably restored ; and, while conscious that she had but a few hours yet to 
live, was in full possession of her faculties. ¥ 

Supported by the pillows of her bed, she wrote with a trembling hand 
the fullowing lines, which she scaled, and begged that they might be im- 
mediately despatched :— 

“‘ You have taken the life you once save.l. 
it is willingly given. I would see you, Edward, once more before I go. 
But if you would receive my farewell blessing yet from my own lips, 
hasten or it willbe in vain. If not, take it by this, for yourself and your 
fair bride, from ALice.” 


Informing her father and brother of what she had done, she claimed | 


for them all personal forbearance and respectful treatment for Edward 
when he should come. He came—already crushed in spirit, and with 
the tortures of the damned at his heart. Yet had he not reaped the full 
fruition of his vengeance, even beyond the measure of his hope or his 
aim ? 

His interview with her was long and private. She spoke to him as an 
angel might speak to the human wretchedness and guilt which its own 
pure essence fled from, back to heaven, at the same time that it wept 
over it, would comfort and purify it. 
bell that lay by her on the white coverlet, and her father and George en- 
tered the room, and stood on the epposite side of the bed from that at 
which the miserable man was kneeling, his face buried in his hands, and 
his whole frame heaving with fearf 
a great strong man. 


or 


= 


“I bring you together before I gu,” the dying girl thus spoke in a 
voice low and trembling, though sweet as some dim spiritual music 
borne faintly to the ear from the world on whose threshold she was stand- 
ing, and whose light seemed already reflected upon the unearthly beauty 
shining on her countenance, “I bring you here together, father—George 
—Edward—to unite you thus all in my last prayeg and my last blessing— 
so that it will be a sacrilege to my memory and my grave if any further 

“enmity continue between yon. We all suffer in a common retribution— 


If it is for your happiness, | 


She at last touched a Ittile silver | 


' 


ul sobbings to issue frem the breast of | 


you all, for your evil pride and passions—I, for my sin in so wildly loving | 


anything below my God—and most justly for my want of perfect truthful- 
ness te you, dear father. Edward, you have acted awfully, but you stand 
now more awfully blighted than your victim ;—and father—George—it 
was you that maddened him to it, and turned to bitterness and poison a 
heart which nature filled with all sweet and noble things, though it had 
one element of evil which I knew not, at least in its terrible force. I do 
not bid you not to mourn me, but I would have you mingle your tears and 
your hearts, now chastened, I trust, not fruitlessly, though so sorely.— 
Edward, as you would have been to me, be to her who now fills the place 
which was to have been mine. Father, it is hardest to leave you!” 
She sank back exhausted by the effort she had made, and the intensity of 
her own feelings. The sweet spell of her words, and the looks that gave 
them their eloquence, fell upon the hearts of her listeners with a power 
like the descent of the dove of the Holy Spirit; and before they parted, 
at her request, and in her calm sight—so solemn is the sway of the pre- 





sence of death over the wildest rage of human passions !—so almighty | 


the power of divine forgiveness and love !—incredible as it might almost 
seem, Edward Fletcher had been locked in the arms of the heart-stricken 
father and the mourning brother, even as might be a son and a brother, 
by the death bed of a sister, in the sympathy of a common anguish.— 
Blood and birth wete forgotten now. 

She did not die till the following day—though she never spoke any 
more, except a slight motion of her lips in an attempt to join in <he ser- 
vices of the church, which were performed at her bedside. She passed 
away so calmly and quietly, that it can be no better described than in 
the following lines of which I have forgotten the author :— 


« We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 














As o’er her heart the waves of life 
Came heaving to and fro. 


‘ And still our hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied ; 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died !” 


A few words will conclude all that remains to be told. Edward never 
came again into contact with any of the family at the Hall. That such 
a meeting should have been avoided by all was but natural. The old 
Baronet did not survive his daughter quite a year. All his habits broken 
up—his heeustomed sports and exeicise entirely abandoncd—his home 
and heart now all desolate and dark—it is not surprising that he sank 
rapialy and fatally, though he died of no particular disease. According 
to his own request, he was laid by her side in the family vault. His son 
may, perhaps, survive still in possession of the baronetcy, though doubt- 
less diajoined forever from the inordinate family pride which seemed to 
have made so fata! a part of its inheritance. Edward Fletcher withdrew 
from that part of the country, selling the patrimony which had also de- 
scended to him through many generations. He setiled in a rude neigh- 
borhoed on the west coast of Lreland, within the sound of the great surge 
of the Atlantic ; to whose dark and wild unrest he was, perhaps, attract- 
ed by an unconscious sympathy, such as often exists between the soul of 
man and the mysterious soul of nature and its elements. 
fate Ido not know. One circumstance only I afterward learned respect- 
ing his future life. His marriage was forever, in one respect, under the 
shadow, as it were, of acurse. He had many children. Oneafter ano 
ther they grew up around his board in an outward show of beauty, which 
was their natural birthright. They were healthy, too, and they neither 
sickened nor died. Yet, whether girl or boy, no one attained the age of 
seven or eight years, before it became manifest that all this beauty, 
strength and health, were but the most fearful of mockeries to the eye 
and heart of the father. They were all pure idiots. And when he look- 
ed aroand upon the ghastly loveliness of the array that would encirle his 
board, he thought not of any natural physical laws of which they might 
by others be regarded as a terrible evidence; but, as his eye rested on 
one after another of his children, he saw in each—and his heart sank and 
sickened as he saw—only a living and an undying monument of the just 
moral retributive fruits of his unhallowed and vainly repented revenge. 


His eventual 
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“There are more things in Heaven and Earth, Horatio, 
Thao are dreamt of in thy Philosophy.”—HaMmvet. 

{Any tourist who may have visited the Dresden Gallery within the 
last year or two, cannot fail to remember a very striking picture, 
signed, * Carl Stelling, 1836." It represents a procession of Bene. 
dictine monks to a holy shrine : they are moving along with down. 
cast heads, through the deep grass. The air of the morning is thick 
and heavy, so as to obscure some of the figures, and leave the out. 
lines of all hazy and indistinct. The sun, just risen, is faint and 
lustrelees. ‘The loaded atmosphere—the solemn gray tint that per- 
vades the picture—the feeling of stillness, too—a!] combine to pro. 
duce a strange and not easily-forgotten impression upon the behol.- 
der. 

The artist, one of the most gifted men of his age and country, is 
now a lunatic, in the public hospital of Dresden—his age, not thirty. 
Some months before symptoms of decided insanity became evident, 
he related his story toa frend, from whose relation, preserving a9 
nearly as may be the words of the speaker, the following brief story 
has been written. ‘That strange form of erring intellect, denomina- 
ted by physicians monomania, where the deeply. rooted force of one 
idea, or one train of thought, has subverted all reasoning faculty, 
may account for the features of his unhappy history ; but true it is, 
the events which are detailed happened in the order he relates, and 
many witnesses can still corroborate the testimony, he bears to the 
circumstances, on which his whole story turne.} 


There are moments in the life of almust every man which seem 
like years. The mind, suddenly calling up the memory of by-gone 
days, lives over the early hours of childhood—the bright visions of 
youth, when all was promise and anticipation—and traverses witha 
bound the ripe years of manhood with all th: ir struggles and cares, and 
disappointments ; and even throws a glance into the dark vista of 
the future, computing the “ to come” from the past ; and at such 
times as there, one feels that he is already old, and that years have 
gone over him. 

Sach were to me the few brief moments in which I stood upon 
the Meicsner hill thet overhangs my native city. Dresden, the home 
of my childhood, of my earliest and my dearest friends, lay bathed 
in the soft moonlight of asummer’seve. There rose the ample dome 
of the cathedral in all the majesty of its splendid arch, the gotten 
tracery glittering with the night dew—here, wound the placid Elbe, 
its thousand eddies through purple and blushing vineyards—its fair 
surface flashing into momentary brilliancy, 2s the ripples broke npon 
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the buttresses of that graccfui bridge—!ong accounted the most beau- 
tiful in Europe—while from the boat that lay sleeping upon its sha- 
dow, came the rich tones of some manly voices, bearing to my ear 
the evening hymn of my fatherland. Oh! how strong within the 
heart of the wanderer in distant lands, is the love of country : how 
deeply rooted amid all the feelings which the cares and trials of after- 
life scatter to the wind! It lives on, bringing to our old age the 
only touch and traec of the bright and verdant feeling of our youth. 
And oh ! how doubly streng this love, when it comes teeming with 
a flood of long-forgotten seenes—the memory of our first, best friends 
—the haunts of our boyhcod—the feats of youthful daring—and, far 
more than all, the recolicction cf that happy home, around whose 
hearth we met but with but locks of kindness and affection, where 
our sorrows were soothed, our joys shared in. For me, ’tis true, 
there remained nought of this. The parents who loved me had gone 
to their dark homes—the friends of my childhood had doubtless for- 
— me Years of absence had left me but the scenes of past 

appinese—the actors were gone : and thus it was, as I looked down 
upon the city of my native land; the hour which in solitude and 
Jowness of heart 1 had longed and prayed for, had at length arrived 
—that hour which I believed in my heart would repay me for all the 
struggles, the cares, the miseries of fourteen years of exile ; andnow 
{ stood upon the self-same spot, where I had turned to take a fare- 
well look of my native city,which I was leaving poor, unfounded, and 
unknown, to seck in Italy those opportunities my forlorn condition 
had denied tome at home. Years of toil and anxiety had followed : 
the evils of poverty had fallen on me; one by one, the cheerful 
thoughts and bright fancies of youth deserted me: yet still I strug- 
gled on, unshaken in courage. The thought of one day returning 
to my loved Saxon land, rich in reputation, crowned with success, 
had sustained and upheld me. And now ! that hour was come—my 
earliest hopes more than realized—my fondest aspirations accom- 
plished. Triumphant over all the difficulties of my hard lot, I re- 


turned, bearing with me the well-wun spoils of labor and exertion. | 


But, alas ! where were they who should rejoice with me, and share 
my happiness ? The very home of my infancy was tenanted by 
strangers : they knew me not in my poverty—they could not sym. 
pathize in my elevation. My heart sickened within me as I thought 
of my lone and desvlate condition ; and as the tears coursed fast and 
faster down my cheeks, how g'adly would I have given all the proud 
triumph of success for one short sunny hour of boyhood’s anticipa. 
tion, shared in by those who loved me. 

Oh! how well were it for us if the bright visions of happiness our 
imaginations picture forth, should ever recede as we advance, and, 
mirege-like, evade us as we follow! and that we might go down to 
the grave still thinking that the “ morrow” would accomplish the 
hopes of to day—as the Indian follows the phantom-barque, ever 
pursuing, never reaching. ‘The misery of hope deferred never equal- 
led the anguish of expectation gratified, only to ascertain how vain 
was the prospect of happiness from the long-cherished desire, and 
how far short reality ever falls of the bright coloring hope lends to 
our imaginings. Insuch a frame of deep despondency, 1 re-entered 
my native city—no friend to greet, no voice to welcume me. 

Happily, however, I was not long left to the indulgence of such 
regrets ; for ne sooner was my arrival made known in the city, than 
my brother artists waited on me with congratulations ; and I learned, 
for the first time, that the reputation of my suecesses had reached 
Saxony, and that my very best picture was at that moment being 
exhibited in the Dresden Gallery. I was now invited to the houses 
of the great, and even distinguished by marks of my sovereign’s fa- 
ver. If I walked the streets, I heard my name whispered as I passed. 
If I appeared in public, some burst of approbation greeted me. In 
a word, and that ere many days had elapsed, I became the reigning 
favorite of a city, in which the love of ‘* ait” is an inheritance ; for, 
possessed of a gallery second to none in Europe, the Dresdeners have 
enjoyed and profited by the opportunity of contemplating all that is 
excellent in painting ; and in their enthusiastic admiration of the fine 
arts, thougiit no praise too exalted to bestow on one who had asserted 
the claim of a Saxon painter among the schools of Italy. 

To the full and unmeasured intoxication of the flattery that beset 
me on every side, I now abandoned myself. At first, indeed, I did 
so as a relief from the sorrowful and depressing feelings my unfrien- 
ded solitude had suggested ; and at last, as the passion erept in upon 
and grasped my very heart-stiings, the love of praise took entire pos. 
session of my being, and in a short time the desire for admiration 
had so completely supplanted every other emotion, that I only lived 
with enjoyment when surrounded by flattery ; and those praises 
which before I heard with diffidence and distrust, I now looked for 
as my desert, and claimed as my right. The * spoiled chiid of for- 
tune,” my life was one round ef gaiety and excitement. For me, 
and my amusement, fetes were given, parties contrived, and enter- 
tainments planned ; and the charmed circle of royalty was even de- 
serted to frequent the plates at which I was expected. 

From these circumstances, it may readily be believed how com- 
jletely I was beset by the temptations of flattery, and how recklessly 
hurried along that career of good fortune, which, in my mad infa- 

tuation, I deemed would last for ever. I saw my name enrolled 
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jaded appetite of pleasure to some new thrill of amusement. 





among the great ones of my art—myself the friend of the exalted in 
rank and great in wealth—my very praise, patronage. Little knew 
I that such sudden popularity is often as fl-eting as it is captivat- 
ing—that the mass of those who admire and are ever loudest in their 
praises, are alike indifferent to, and ignorant of, art. Led along by 
fashion alone, they seemed delighted, because it was the rage to 
appear So. ‘They visited, because my society was courted by others; 


| and if their knowledge was less, their plaudits were louder, than those 


of the discriminating few, whose caution and reserve seemed to me 
the offspring of jealousy and envy. 

It is well known to almost al!, iow, in the seciety of large cities, 
some new source of interest or excitement is eagerly sought after, to 
enliven the dull reutine of dissipation, and awaken the palled and 
How 
one succeeds another—and how shortlived are all! ‘The idol of to- 
day is forgotten to morrow ; and whether the object of momentary 
attraction be a benefactor of mankind, cr some monster of moral 
deformity, it matters but little; so that for the hour he furnish an 
article for the fashionable journalist, and a subject of conversation to 
the * coterie,” the end and aim of his being seems to be perfectly 
accomplished, and all interest for him as readily transferred to his 
successor, who or whatever he may be, as though his existence had 
bcen as unreal as the spectre of a magic-lantern. 


Little did 1 suppose, when in the full blaze of my popularity, that 
to such an ordinance of fashion alone I was indebted for the proud 
eminence [ occupied. I was not long destined to enjoy the decep. 
tion. 

It chanced that about three months after my arrival in Dresden, 
circumstances required my absence from the city for a few days. 
The cecasion which called me detained me beyond the time I had 
cilculated on, and it was not till after a fortnight I reached my 
home, I had travelled that day from sunrise till late in the evening, 
being anxious, if possible, to redeem a promise I had made to my 
friend and patron, Count Lowenstein, to be present at a fete in 
honour of his sister’s birthday. The weather had been unusually 
hot and sultry, even for the season; and although I felt much fa. 
tigued and jaded, I lost not a moment on my arrival to dress for the 
fete, over which, calculating on my late career, I deemed my absence 
would throw a gloom; besides that, I longed once more to drink of 
that Circean cup of flattery, for which my short absence from the 
city had given me new zest: and it was with a high-beating heart 
and fevered brain I hung upon my breast the many crosses and 
decorations I had been gifted with in my hours of brilliant success. 

Lights gleamed brightly from the ample windows of the Lowen- 
stein palace. Numerous equipages stood at the portico. I followed 
tho chasseur up the spacious marble steps which led to the ante- 
chamber. I stopped one moment before a large mirror, and, almost 
startled at the brilliancy of my dress, which, a present from my 
sovereign, I now wore for the first time : with a high-swelling heart 
and bounding step—for all fatigue was long since forgotten—I ap- 
proached the door: and, oh! the throb with which I heard my 
name now, for the first time, announced with the title of “* baron,” 
which his majesty had conferred upon me the day of my departure. 
That name, which alone had, talisman-like, opened for me the doors 
of all who were illustrious and exalted in rank—that name, which 
heard, silenced the hum of voices to break forth the moment after in 
accents of praise and welcome. Again it rung through the crowded 
saloon, and I stood withtn the door, Formerly, when appearing in 
society, the moment I made my entree, I found myself the centre of 
a group of friends and admirers, all eagerly pressing forward to pay 
their homage to the star of fashion. Now, what was my amazement 
to mark no thrill of pleasure, as of o'd, animate that vast assembly— 
not even surprise: group after group passed by me, as though I were 
unknown, and had no claim to their attention. ’Tis true, I heard 
some friendly voices and kind inquiries; but I could neither distin. 
guish the words nor the speaker. My brain was in a whirl; for 
alas! long since had I learned to care less for the language of affec- 
tion than the voice of the flatterer. I stood thunderstruck and 
amazed; and it was some minutes before I could, with any appear- 
ance of composure, reply to the salutations I met with. Something 
must have occurred in my absence to weaken the interest my ap. 
pearance ever excited; but what could that be? And the assembly, 
too: had my own baiflicd hopes lent their gloomy colouring to ail 
around? I certainly thought it far less brilliant than usual—a sad 
and depressing influence seemed to pervade all the guests, which 
they appeared vainly to struggle against. ‘Tortured with doubt and 
disappointment, I hastened through the crowd to where the count 
was standing, stirrounded by his suite. His quick eye instantly 
perceived me, and, familiarly kissing his hand, he continued to con- 
verse with those about him. Up to this moment I had borne all the 
chilling indifference of rnanner I met with, from the secret satisfac- 
tion that told me in my heart that he, my protector, my friend, would 
soon vindicate my claim to notice and distinction, and that, in the 
sunshine of his favor, I should soon receive the attention my heart 
thirsted for. But now that hope deserted me; the cold distance of 
his manner chilled me to my very heart's core. Not one word of 
kind inquiry—no friendly chiding for protracted absence—no warm 











welcome for my coming. I looked around on every side for some 
clue to this strange mystery: I felt as if all eyes were upon me, and 
thought for a moment I could perceive the sneer of gratified malice 
at my downfall. But, no; I was unnoticed and unobserved: and 
even this hurt me still more. 
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Alas! alas! the few moments of | 


heart.cutting, humbling misery I then endured, too dearly paid for | 


all the selfish gratification I reaped from being the ido! of fashion. 
While I remained thus, the count approached me, and with something 
like his usual tone of familiarity, said— 

“ Ah! Carl—you here? You have of course heard of our sad 
digappointment ?” 

“No, my lord,” I replied, with some bitterness of tone, “I have 
ecarcely had time, for I have not been yet an hour in Dresden.” 

Without noticing either the manner of my answer, or the allusion 
to my absence, the count continued— 

“This evening we were to have had the happiness to have 
amongst us une who seems to be gifted with some magic power of 
diffusing delight and ecstacy on every side where she appears. Those 
whose hearts were cold to beauty in all others, have yielded to the 
fascination of hers; and the soul that never before was touched by 
melody, has thrilled with transport at her heavenly voice. Divine 
La Mercia ! the paragon of beauty and the soul of song : there, there 
stands her harp, and here you sce her music; but she is absent. 
Alas! we have only the wand of the magician—the spell is net 
there.” ; 

In an instant the vei! was lifted from my eyes: the whole trath 
burst on me like a lightning flash—the course of my popularity was 
ran—the sun of my favor had set for ever. 

The fatigue of my journey—the heat of the salon—the confusion 
of my mind, and the bitter conflict of my feelings, all conspired to 
unman me, and I sank upon a sofa. Ax I sat thus unnotieed—(for 
the tone of the ceunt’s manner had divested the few who were pre. 
viously attentive, of all interest for me,)—I! overheard the conversa. 
tion of those arcund me. But one name was mentioncd—but one 
person seemed to engross every tongue or heart—that was La Mer. 
cia. From what I could collect, it appeared that she, a most beauti- 
ful and intercsting girl, had appeared at the opera a few evemngs 
sinee, and by the charms of her surpassing beauty, as well as the 
surprising richness and clearness of her voice, had captivated the 
whole city, from the palace to the cottage. The enthusiastic repeti. 
tion of her praises gradually led to regrets for her absence, and sur- 
mises as to the causc—while a )oung nobleman, whe had j 
the circle, said: 

“© Trust me, La Mercia would have come if she alone were con- 
sulted; but I fear that ill tempered looking old felluw, whom she 
calls her ‘ Tuttore,’ has had much to say to this refusal.” 

“ Yes,” said another, ‘so late as yesterlay evening, at the palace, 
when she was surrounded by several members of the royal family, 
eagerly pressing her to repeat a song she had just sung; 
consented, a look from the ‘ Tuttore’ shot across the room, and met 
her eyes—shie immediately hesitated, be 


ist joined 


he just as she 
i= 
sing, and immediately afterwards withdrew.” 

** How strange,” said the nobleman who spoke ; 
strange! It was but a few nights since, at the opera, I witnessed 
the deference and submission with which she addressed him, and the 
cold indifference with which he met looks and heard tones that would 
have made another's heart beat beyond his bosom. It must, indeed, 
be a strange mystery that unites two beings so every way unlike ;— 

ne all beauty and loveliness, and the other the most sarcastic, trea- 
cherous-looking wretch ever my eyes beheld.” 
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they wished to have a kneeling figure of Mary, to whom the shrine 
was dedicated ; but the subject, being one of Titian’s, had at that 
time deterred me. Its difficulty was now its charm; and as [| pon- 
dered over in my mind the features I wished to transfer to my can- 
vas, I suddenly remembered a painting which I had had for some 
years in my possession, and which, from the surpassing loveliness of 
the countenance it represented, as well as the beauty of its execution, 
had long fascinated me. ‘I now reverted to it at once, and opening 
a secret drawer in my Cabinet, took out the picture and placed it 
before me. It was a sma!! and most beautifully painted enamel, 
representing two figures—one that of an old and stern.viseged man, 
upon whose harsh and severe features there played a scowl of deadly 


| hate and scorn: he stood, drawn up to his full height, bis hands and 
| arms widely extended before him, as if in the act of performing some 
| mystic or sacred rite over the lovely being who knelt at his feet, in 


an attitude of the deepest and most reverential supplication; this 
was a lovely girl, her age scarcely eighteen years: her forehead, 
fair as alabaster, was shaded by two braids of dark brown hair, which 


hung back in heavy locks upon her neck and shoulders. Her eyes, 


, of the deepest blue, were upraised and tearful, and the parted lips 


egged to be permitted not to | 


The deep interest with which I listened to those particulars of , 


my riva!,—for such I now felt her te be,—gradually yielded to a 
sense of my Own sunken and degraded condition; and envy, the 
most baleful and pernicious passion that can agitate the bosom, took 
entire possession of me; envy of one whose very existence an hour 
before I wasignorant. I felt that she—she had injured me,—robbed 
meof allfor which life and existence was dear. But for her, and I 
should still be the centre of this gay and brilliant assembly, by whom 
I am already forgotten and neglected : and, with a fiendish maligni- 
ty, I thought how soon this new ido! of a fickle and ungrateful p-o- 
ple would fall from the pinnacle from which she had displaced me, 
and suffer in her own heart the cruel pangs I was then enduring. 


I arose from where I had been sitting, my brain maddened with 
my sudden reverse of fortune, and fled from the saloon to my home. 
In an agony of grief I threw myself upon my bed, and that night 
was to me like years of surrowing and affliction. When morning 
broke my first resolve was, to leave Dresden for ever; my next to 
remain, uatil, by applying all my energies to the task, I had accom. 
plished something beyon 
the praise and flattery my success would inspire, take a proud fare. 
well of my fickle and ungrateful countrymen. The longer I thought 
upon, the more was I pleased wich this latter resolution, and panted 
with eagerness for the moment of contemptuous disdain, in which, 
flinging off the caresses of false friends, I should carry to other lands 
those talents which my own was unworthy to possess. It was buta 
few days before this, the prior of the Augustine monastery had 
called upon me, to beg I would paint an altarpiece for their chapel : 


seemed almost to utter a murmured prayer, as her heaving bosom 
told some inward anguish; her hands were firmly clasped, but the 
arms hung powerless before her, and the whele figure conveyed the 
most perfect abandonment to grief it was possible to conceive. Here 
were the features, here the very attitude I desired. Could I only 
succeed in imparting to my Madoana the lovely and sorrowstruck 
countenance before me, my triumph were certain. I had walked 
every gallery ef Europe, from one end to the other; I had visited 
every private collection, where a goud picture was to be found, yet 
never had I beheld the same magic power of conveying, in one sin- 
gle scene, so much of storied interest as this small picture displa) ed. 
The features of that beautiful girl, too, had the semblance of being 
copied from the life. There are certain slight and indescribable 
traite by which a painter wil, in almost every case, distinguish when 
nature, and when only fancy have lent the subject; and here every 
thing tended to make me believe it tobe a portrait. J’he manner in 
which I became possessed of it, alsq, contributed to invest it with 
a more than common interest in my eyes. The circumstances were 
these :—When a very young man, and only a short time settled at 
Rome, whither I had gone to presecute my studies as a painter, the 
slender state of my purse had compclied me to teke up my residence 
in one of the less known suburbs of the city. In the same humble 
dwelling in which I took up my abode there lived an old and para- 
lytic man, whom age and infirmity had rendered bedridden for years. 

At first, my eccupation being entirely without doors, left me but 
little opportunity to see or know much of him; but when winter 
closed in, and confined me whole days to the house, my acquain‘ance 
wih him gradually increased, and, to my great surprise, I discovered 
in this poverty-strack and decrepid old man, one who possessed the 
mest intimate and critical knowledge of art; every gallery was 
familiar to him—he knew the history of each celebrated picture, and 
distinguished originals from their copies by such traits of discernment 
as evinced the most consummate intimacy with the deepest secrets 
of colouring, and, in a word, sho ved himself to be, what I afterwards 
learned he wae, a most accomplished artist; but the circumstaices 
which threw him into his present mean and wretched condition 
ever remained a mystery. Various little acts of kindness and atten. 
tion, which I had in my power to bestow, seemed to make s creat 
impression on him, while my own friendless and solitary situation 
drew me into closer intimacy with one who seemed to have fewer of 
this world’s comforts than myself. To him, therefore, I confided all 
the circumstances which led me to Rome—my ardent desire fur dis- 
tinction—my longing for eminence in art: while he, by his advice 
and counsel, which he was well qualiffed to afford’, directed my 


| studies, and encouraged my efforts. 


Our acquaintance thus formed rapidly ripened into friendship, and 
it was with pleasure I hurried from my gayer and more volatile 


| companions to the poor and humble abode where my old and feeble 
' friend awaited me with impatience. 


all my former efforts; and then, spurning | 


As the winter advanced, the infirmities of the old painter rapidly 


| gained ground ; he became daily weaker, and, by degrees, the calm 
| serenity of his mind, which was his most remarkable trait, yielded to 


fits of impatience, in which, sometimes, his very reason seemed to 
struggle for empire: and at such times as these he would drop hints, 
and give vent to thoughts that were awful and appalling to lisien to. 
It appeared to me that he regarded his present afflicted state as the 
dreadful retribution of some rea! or imaginary crime; for, in addition 
to the unceasing depression which seized him, his fears of death were 
incessant, and great beyond measure. Sometimes, the thought that 
there was no future state would shoot across his mind, and a species 
of reckless gaiety would follow; but in a moment after, the strong 
and fali conviction of his self-deception would visit him,—and then 
his agony was feightful to witness. In the sad alternation of these 
states of hope and fear, in which the former was, if possible, more 
affecting to witness, weeks rolled on. One night, when recovering 
from a nervous attack which, by its duration and severity seemed to 
threaten more fatally than usual, he called me to him, and desired 
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me to bring, from a concesled drawer in his trunk, a small ebony |! 
box clasped with silver. I did so. He took it with trembling hands, | 
and placed it beside him on the pillow, while, with a voice scarcely 
audible from agitation, he whispered me :— 

“ Leave me, Carl—leave me to myself! There is in this box 


what may mect no other eye than tnine. And oh! would to heaven | 


that its bright lightninga had struck and blighted me, rather than I 
should ever have icoked upon it.” 

The energy with which these words were spoken seemed to weary 
and overcome him, and he was barely able to say :— 

“* Leave me now, my friend. Butstay: cre you go, promise me— 
swear to me, as you hope—aye, as you hope your death-bed may be 
not like mine—swear, when all is at rest within this torn and afflict. 
ed heart, that you will, with your own hands, place this bux within 
my coffin,—swear to place it there unopened: better far you had not 
enjoyed the blessed gift of sight, than look upon what it contains. I 
grow weaker,—promise me this.” 

“TI do,” I replied hurriedly. “I promise.” 

“‘ Swear it,” he said; while the large drops of sweat stood upon 
his brow, and his bloodshot eyes glared upon me like a maniac. 

“T swear,” said I, anxious to relieve the terrific convulsion which 
his eagerness brought on ; “I swear.” And as he lay back slowly 
upon the bed, I left the room. 


When again, after a considerable time, I entered the chamber, he | 


had turned his face towards the wal!—his head buried between both 


his hands ; while sobs, which he appeared struggling to control, burst | 


from him at intervals. The casket lay locked besidehim. I took it 
up, and placed it within my portmanteau ; and, not daring to inter- 
fere with the course of that sorrow, the cause of which he had not 
confided to me, I stole noiselessly from the room. 


the time, her marriage, with one of your own profession, too. How 
can I forget his name! ah, I have it-—Antonio Gioventa. By-the- 


| bye, they said, too, the union was none of the happiest, and that they 


separated soon after. But of that | know nothing myself, for they 

never appeared in Naples after the morning they were married.” 
Now I longed to make one or two ingniricd! but fear prevented 

me ;—fear lest my own ignorance concerning the history of the pic- 


, ture might be discovered, and I confese, too, somcthing like dread, 


for the evident age of the picture tallicd but ill with the account the 
commissaire gave of the characters represented; and I longed for the 
moment I should put into execution, at least so much of my promise 
as was yet ip my power; puttiag it up, therefore, with such of my 
effects as I recognised, [returned to my hotel. 

The entire evening I could think of nothing but the story of the 
commissaire. ‘The artist could have been none other than my old 
friend Nichola Calertio—for by this name I had known him,—and 
that lovely creature must have been his wife. And what was her 
fate !—and what could have been the awfal mystery that wrapt their 
history? These thoug’ ts dwelt in my mind, and, framing ten thou. 
sand solutions of the secret, I at last sunk into sleep. 

The following day I took my departure for Rome. On my arrival 
what was my horror to discover, that Nichola had died the day after 
my departure from Naples, and that he had been buried in the stran- 
gers’ burial-ground ; but in what spot, no one knew—nor had he one 
left who could point out his grave. Again my oath came to my 
mind, and I could noi divest myself of the thought, that in the series 


| of events which prevented its accomplishment, chance had nothing 


‘When next I saw him he appeared to be somewhat better ; but the | 


feeble powers of life had received a severe shock, and lus haggerd and 
broken look showed how mucha few hours bad hastened the ap. 
proach of death. That evening he never once alluded to the subject 
which had agitated him, and bade me “ Good night” earlier than 
usual, wishing to rclieve his fatigue by sleep —I never saw him after. 

I had scaragly composed myself to sleep, my mind full of the 
events of the day, when ean express arrived from an Enzlish noble- 
man, who had been my most influential and steadiest friend, requir- 
ing me immediately to set out for Naples, to make a picture of his 
only daughter, ere her body was commited to the carth, She had 
died of the malaria, and her fanera! could not be long delayed. Lim. 
mediately set out, taking with me the portmanteau that contained 
the casket, and such requisites for painting as I could hurriedly col. 
Ject. With all my anxiety to return to my old companion, I was un- 
able to leave Naples before the tenth day; I then turned my face 


hom wards, with a heart beating with anxiety, lest his death should | 


have taken placein my absence. The diligence in which I travelled 


was attacked near Villa Nuova, by banditti. Several of the passen- | 


gets, being well armed, made resistance, and a dreadful conflict took 
place. Severely wounded in the side with a stiletto, I remained for 
dead upon the ground, and lost all remembrance of every thing till 
the moment I discovered myself a patient in the public hospital of 
Naples. 

Several weeks of fever and delirium had passed over me, and I lay 
now weak and powerless. By degrees my strength was restored, 
and as I lay one day, meditating a speedy departure from the hospi- 
tal, the intendant ef the police came to inform me that several arti- 
cles of value, contained in a portmanteau, bearing my initials, had 
been discovered near the scene of the late encounter, where they had 
probably been dropped by the robbers in their flight, and that on my 
identifying and claiming them as mine, they should be restored to me. 
Among other things he mentioned the ebony casket. I dared not 
ask if it were opened, lest my agitation might occasion surprise or 


suspicion, 2nd promised to inspect them the following morning, and | 


identify such as were my property. 

The next day I appeared at the bureau of the police. The port- 
manteau was produced and unlocked, and the very first thing I set 
my cyes upon, was the picture. The case had been rudely tern open, 
and it lay there, exposed toall. My promisc—my solemuly pledged 
oath, came instantly to my mind, and all the awful denunciations the 
old man had speken of, as instore for him who shou!d look upon that 
picture. I was horror-struck and speechicss, and only remembered 


where I was, as the commissatre, who stood behind me and looked | 


at it, asked if I was the painter;—I replied not. 
“ The likeness is, indeed, wonderful,” said he. 
I started; but immediately recovering myself, said :— 
“You must be under some mistake. You could scarcely have 


seen the person for whom this was intended.” I said this because, | 


from the attentive consideration I had given it, as well as the initials 
in the corner of the drapery, I perceived it to be one of the most 


beautifully executed cnamels of Julio Romano, and must, at least, 


have been nearly two centuries old. 

“Impossible I can be mistaken,” said he: *' that is not only the 
Comiess D’ Alvini herself, but there, and even more like, stands her 
uncle, “I! Dottore Albretto,” as he was called. Why, I remember 
as well as though it were but yesterday, though [ was only a boy at 


to do; and that the hand of a guiding Providence had worked these 
apparent accidents for his own wise ends. 

From that hour I guarded, how closely I cannot say, this picture 
from all human eye; bat if I did so, the very impulse which drove 
me toconceal it fromall others, led me to look upon it myself. Like 
the miser who possesscs a hidden treasure, ten thousand times dearer 
that it is known to him alone, I have sat, hour by hour, in the silent 
contemplation of it in my chamber; I have studied the features one 
by one, till I almost thought the figure lived and breathed before me; 
and often have I left the crewded and brilliant salon, to seek, in the 
stillness of my own home, the delicious calm and dreamy tranquility 
that painting evcr inspired me with. 

And soit had been my custom, when first I returned to Dresden, 
to sit for days long, with that picture open before me. Asa work of 
art, it possessed undon' ted excellence ;—but I could not help feeling 
that its mysterious history had invested it with an interest altogether 
deeper and more powerful than the beauty of the execution ceuld 
alone account for. ‘This habit had been first broken in upon by the 
| numerous and varied occupations my newly-arisen popularity brought 

upon me; and, amid the labors of the painting-room, and the gay 
_ hours of fashionable dissipation, I had been now some weeks without 
once having seen it, when the events I have just detailed, and my 

| determination to copy from it, brought it again fully to my mind. 
Tae day which followed that long night of misery passed, I know 
| not how. When I awoke from the deep musing my thoughts had 
| failen into, it was already evening: the sun had sct, and a soft twi- 
light was sleeping on all around. I opencd my window, and let 
tie cool breeze of the evening blow upon my heated and fevered 
brain: and as [ sat thus, lost in reverie, the last traces of daylight 
| gradually faded away, and a thin, crescent-like moon showed itself 
over the hill of the Meissner. The city lay in dcep shadow, and al- 
inost in silence ;—the mournful plashing of the river being plainly 
heard above all other sounds. There is something sad, and almost 
awful, in the sight of a large and populous city batied in the silence 
_ and sleep ef night; its basy voice hushed, its streets untrodden, or 
echoing to the tread of the solitary passer-by. ‘T'ome this was now 
most welcome. The dreamy melancholy of mind felt pleasure in the 
death-like stillness about me, and I wandered forth to enjoy the free 
' airand balmy breeze, upon the bank of the Elbe, After some time I 
crossed the bridge, and continued my walk through the suburb, in- 
tending to return by a beautiful garden which lies on that side of the 
river. As I approached the Elbe I was struck by the bright glare of 
light which, proceeding frem some building near, il'uminated the river 
nearly the whole way across, displaying upon its glassy surface 
several boats, in which the people sat, resting their oars, and scarce- 
| ly moving iu the gentle tideof the stream. I remembcred for a mo- 
ment, and then it occurred to me that the brilliant glare of light pro- 
ceeded from the villa of Count Lowenstein, which stood upon a small 
promontory of jand, about two miles from Dresden, this being the 
night of a private soirie, to which only his nearest and most intimate 
friends were ever invited. Report had spoken loudly of the singular 
beauty of the villa itself, the splendor of its decorations, the richness 
and taste of its furniture, and indeed round the whole character of 
the place, and the nature of the entertainments held there, the diffi- 
culty of entree, and the secrecy observed by the initiated, had 
thrown an air of the most romantic interest. To these soirces, al- 
though honored by marks of the greatest distinction, and even ad- 
mitted to the closest intimacy, the count never invited me, and, in 
the daysof my prosperity, it had ever been with a sense of pique I 
| called to mind the circumstance. Thither I now inadvertently bent 

















my steps, and it was only when the narrowness of the path which la 


in walking, that I remembered I must have entered the grounds, 


and was then actually within a few paces of the villa.—Whi'eI stood | had I confessed to myself how I had felt towards La Mercia—nor 


for a moment, uncertain whether to retreat or advance, I was struck 
by observing that the boats had gradually and noiselessly approached 
the bank, a short way from where I was, and, by the attitudes of the 


figures I could perceive that they were listening most eagerly and | 


attentively. I approached a few steps, till, at the sudden turning of 
the walk, [ found myself beneath the terrace of a splendid saloon, 
brilliantly lighted, and crowded by nimerous and full-dressed 
guests. The rarest plants and most beautiful exotics stood in jars 
along the balustrade, diffusing their perfume around, and the cheer- 
ful hum of voices was heard in the still night air, as parties walked 
to and fro upon the balcony. Suddenly the din of voices was hushed, 
those that were walking stood still, as if spell-bound,—a few seconds 
of the most perfect silence followed,—then two or three chords of a 
harp, lightly but tastefully struck,—aud then flowed forth a burst of 
melody, so full, so ricl, so swelling, in the recitative of Rossini, “ Oh, 
patria '!—oh, dolce ingrata patria!”—that it filled my heart with 
transport, and my eyes with tears ; and, to my wounded and broken 
spirit, there came a holy and delicious calm, as if by some magic 
spell another had divined my inward sorrow, and in giving it expres. 
sion, had given it relief. 

The recitative over,oh! with what triumphant gladness came the 
brilliant “ Aria,” diffusing joy and happiness through every fibre of 
my frame; and, as one delicious cadence succeeded another, I felt 
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y | did wedding Dresden has never witnessed than this will 
between the hedge of the garden and the river required my caution | 


my heart beat strong and stronger against my side. My sorrow—my | 


deep depressing sorrow, was lforgotten—a very heaven of brilliant 
hopes was opened before me, and peace flowed in upon my soul once 
more. ‘The singer paused, then came a melting cadence, followed 
by a thrilling shake,—so low, so plaintive, and so clear, I felt as if the 
last emotion of happiness had fled with it. 
followed, and then a thunder of applause flowed in on every side, 
and the words—‘ Divine La Mercia!" burst from every voice 
around. 


feelings had completely overpowered me, and I was only aroused by 
hearing a voice so near me as to startle me. It was the count who 
spoke ; he stood directly above me, leaning against a pillar of the 
portico, and suppurted upon his arm a lady,—but, from her position, 
I could not catch her features. From his soft, low, and earnest tone 


of voice, it was plain the nature of his suit was one of heart-felt in. | 
terest; while the few words she spoke in answer, from their soft | 
tones and foreign accent, left me no doubt they came from La Mercia. 


I crept nearer the balcwny, and, concealed behind the balustrades, 
waited anxiously tocatch a glance at her as she passed. The light 
fell strongly from an open Window upon this part of the terrace, and 


I could perceive as she came forward, that, disengaging herself from , 


the count’s arm, she assumed a more gay and lively manner. She 
was now within a few feet of where I stood, eagerly waiting for the 
moment she would turn to enter the salon. She curtsied deeply to 


some persons in the crowd, and cre I could recovere from the effect | 


of the graceful and beautiful attitude she assumed, she turned. Mer. 
ciful heaven! couldit be true? I almost screamed aloud, and but 
for the hold I took of the baleony should have fallen. The picture 
was La Mercia. The sime calm brow—the same melting look— 
that beautiful outline of neck and throat, and, above all, that lovely 
contour of head, to see which once was never to forget. She was 
gone ; the guests disappeared one by one from the terrace ; the saloon 
became again crowded, and the windows were closed against the 
now chilling nightair; and yet so suddenly all seemed to happen, I 
could scarcely believe but that still that lovely voice and beauteous 
form were before me; and I could not help thinking, as I left the 


spot, that to an excited brain and fevered imagination, the likeness of | 
the picture to La Mercia must havg been ewing in reality, and with | ma mia,’ this is my friend, Carl Stelling.” 


slow steps retraced my way homeward. 
The next morning [ left Dresden for the Augustine monastery at 


ing lest the likeness to La Mercia might have been real, I did not copy 


from the painting as I had resolved. For three months I labored un. | 


ceasingly, and whether from the perfect occupation of m 
that the peaceful and tranquil life of the holy men with whom I lived 
had its influence, I know not, but my mind once more gained its 
calmness and serenity, and I felt almost happy again. 


entering my apartment, informed me that my old friend and patron, 
‘Count Lowenstein was about to be married. I started, and hurriedly 
asked to whom, while the deep blush which suffused my cheek told 
too plainly the interest I took in the answer. 

“J know not,” said the monk; “ but report speaks of her as emi- 
nently beautiful.” 

“ Would you recognize the name if 

“T have heard it but once, but thin 
said he. 
“‘ Then it is La Mercia,” I replied. 
‘“‘ The same—La Mercia was the name ; and they say a more splen. 


on heard it ?” I asked. 
zk I might remember it again,” 





time, or | 
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be.” 
I cannot tell why, but never did I feel at any period of my life sa 
completely overcome, as when I listened to this report. Never before 





even now could I tell. It was not love. I had never seen her but for 
a few brief seconds, and yet in my heart she lived—the guiding.star 
of all my thoughts and aspirations: and though my most sanguine 
dreams never anticipated my calling her mine, yet I could not bear 
the thought that she was to belong to another. I resolved at once to 
set out for Dresden, and if possible see her once before the wedding 
would take place. I thought it would be a balm to my feelings 
should I look upon her. Even she was lost to me forever; and E 
longed ardently to trace with what calmness I was able how far the 


| likeness with the picture was real or imaginary. With these inten- 


tions I left the monastery that evening and returned to Dresden. 

When I reached home I learned that the count had been married 
and found upon my table a most pressing invitation from him to his 
soiree at the villa that evening. At first I resolved not to accept it. 
The full measure of my loneliness had never so pressed on me before; 
for although, in reality, La Mercia was not, nor could ever have been 
aught to me; yet I felt as if my fate and happiness were, by some 
inexplicable ties, wound up with hers; and now that tie was to be 
broken. I had begun to believe that the ex'raordinary impression she 
had made upon my mind, had entirely suggested the resemblance 
with the picture, which some chance trait of likeness might have con- 
tributed to, and I longed ardently to see her—but then, to see her the 
bride of another. These conflicting thoughtsagitated me during the 
entire day, and I knew not what to decide on. 

When evening came I embarked upon the Elbe, and efter a half 
hour’s rowing reached the villa of the count. Lights gleamed from 


_ every window; and delicious music was borne on the night-wind 


A silence of a moment | 





that blew gently along the river. Numerous servanis in gorgeous 
liveries passed and repassed along the spacious verandah, which ran 
the entire length of the building, carrying fruit, wine, and ices, to 
those who preferred the balmy air and starry sky without to the heat 


| and glitterof the crowded saloon within. 
I stood amazed and thunderstruck. The quick transition of my | 


With difficulty I made my way through the detise mass that filled 
the ante.chamber, and at length reached one of the reception rooms, 
scarcely less crowded. On every side I beheld some of the highest 
persons Of the city. Groups of officers in splendid uniforms, ambas- 
sadors glittering in orders and crosses, distinguished foreigners, artists, 
authors, were all mingled together in thick profusion, enjoying the 
magnificence and splendor, which unbounded wealth,’guided ian di- 
rected by the most cultivated taste, could create. Standing in mute 
admiration of a beautiful figure of Psyche, which seemed fresh from 
the chisel of Canova I was arroused by a voice addressing me, while 
at the same moment my shoulder was gently tapped. I turned. It 
was the count himself. 

“Ah, Monsicur le Baron,” said he, “ ‘enfin aprés un an,’ as Ra- 
cine has it. Where have you buried yourself and all your agreeahi- 
lity these ages past 7—but come, I shall not tax your invention for 
excuses and apologies. Follow me—the countess has heard me fre- 
quently speak of you, and longs to make your acquaintance. This 
way—after meas well as you can.” 


The friendly tone of the count, as well as its being almost the first 
time of my being addressed by my new title, brought a deep blush te 
my cheeks, which fortunately was unobserved, as I followed him im 
the crowd. He passed through this room to one still larger, filled with 
parties playing at several small tables, and thence into an oval saloon, 
where waltzing was going on; with great difficulty we got through 
this, and arrived at a curtain of white cloth, fringed at the bottom 
with deep and massive silver lace ; this he drew gently aside, and we 
entered the boudoir. Upon a small ottoman, over which was thrown 
a rich Persian shaw], sat the countess. 


« Isadora,” said the count, as he approached, “ Isadora, ‘ carissi- - 


She lifted her head from the picture she was showing to a lady be- 


) si dash b d full eand her li ed to 
Tetchen, and ardently commenced the intended altar-piece, but fear. — ae Pitas. Bn es Sor Searoeeeens ZONE Spon maa ane Nek See 


address me, I fell fainting to the ground. 

“ It is, it is,” 1 muttered, as the last ray of consciousness was 
leaving my whirling brain. ; 

When I recovered, the count was standing over me bathing my 
temples. [ looked wildly around. I saw we were still in the bou- 
doir, although all but one or two had departed, and from the window, 


| now opened, there came a cool and refreshing breeze. I looked anx- 
In this frame of mind I was, when one morning one of the fathers | 


jously around for the countess. She stood at a table, her cheek dead- 
ly pale, and I thought her appearance evinced great agitation. E 
heard her, ina low whisper, ask— 

““ What can this mean ?” 

I immediately recovered myself sufficiently to say, that, overcome 
by the heat of the saloon, to my then weak state, that I felt com- 
pletely overpowered. ButI saw my explanation seemed incomplete, 
and that some words must have fallen from me which I did not re- 


member. The count, at the same instant, putting his lips to my ear, 
said— 

“Carl, this must be explained at another and more fitting mo- 
ment.” 
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This increased my agitation, for I now perceived that my — 
being taken suddenly ij], could never have given rise to such a fee! 

ing as al! around seemed to labor under. Before then I could at al 
determine how to act, the countess approached me, and in her softest 
and kindest manner, asked if I were better. 

4 Ina moment all my agitations were forgotten, and, indeed, every 
one of the party seemed to participate, as if by magic, in the balmy 


influence her few words shed around. Conversation soon resumed its | 
couree. For some time the count’s manner was constrained and un. | 
certain, but that soon wore away, as the joyous tone and sparkling | 


gaiety of his lovely bride seemed to have their effect upon every one 


about her, and even I-—tern as I was by feelings I could neither trace | 


nor divinc—felt, under the mystic spell that so much beauty and 
grace diffused on every side. With a wonderful tact she alluded at 


once te such subjects, that compelled me, as an artist, tospeak—and | 
speak warmly ; and seemingly catching the enthusiasm from me, | 
that she herself had created, she spoke of Venice—its thousand re- | 


collections—its treasures of art—its rich historical associations—its 
aneient glory; and then taking up her guitar, played with such ten- 
derness and feeling one of the well known gondolier canzonetic, as 
made the very tears stand in my eyes. 

The victory was complete. I forgot the past—I knew no longer 
where Iwas. 4 bright Elysium of bliss had opened before me; and 
even now, after years of such miscry as few have known, I could 
say that one hour of such intoxicating happiness would be, almost, 
cheaply bought by even such afiliction. 

I started frem my trance of pleasure on observing that the guests 
were taking leave. I at once arose, and as she extended her hand to 
me, I felt the blood rush to my face and forehead. I barely dared to 


touch it with my lips, and retired. [I hurried from the villa, and | 


springing into my boat, was soon landed at the bridge of Dresden. 


From that time, my visits at the villa were frequent; seldom a | 


week elased without my receiving one or two invitations from the 
count ; and at last tosuch an extent did my intimacy proceed, and so 


superior in attraction was the society there, that for it I deserted all 
other, and only fet happy when with my kind patrons. During this, 


by far the most delightful period of my life, I was not entirely free | 


from unhappiness. Sometimes the likeness of the countess to the 
day particularly, when some sudden intelligence was brought to her 


and quivering lip brought the portrait so perfectly before me, that I 
Was unable to speak or offer her advice when she asked my opinion; 


and then vague and horrid doubts, and a dread of some unknown | 


and unforescen calamity would flash upon my mind ; and those who 
have experienced now deeply they can be impressed by a presentiment 
of evil, can tell how little it is in their power te rally their spirits 

ainst terrors which take any or every shape. And while I reason- 
ed with myself against what might be mere groundless fear, yet I 
never could lock upon the picture and call to mind the death-bed sor. 
row of the old artist, without feeling that some dreadful fate was con. 
nected with its history, in which, as its mere possessor, I might be 
involved. Sometimes to such a degree did this anxicty prevail upon 
me, that I had fully determined to show it to the countess, and cither 
endeavor to trace its history from her, er at once rid myself of all ap. 
prehension concerning it. If she disclaimed all knowledge of it;— 
but then, if she really were connected with its story—if, as it was 


relationship, were wound up with the story—what right had J, or 
how could I answer to myself, for the mere satisfaction of my own 
doubts, to renew the sorrows, and, perhaps, even be the means of 
publishing to the world the sad detail of forgotten crime or misfor- 
tune. Perhaps, however, the picture was not, as I supposed, an an- 
tique ; it m'ght be an admirable copy ; but this idea was relinquished 


* -atonce—the more Iexamined the more fully did it corroborate my 


opinion of its being the work ef a master. Such thoughts as these, 
and they grew upon me daily more and more, embittered the hap- 
piest moments of my intercourse with my friends; and often, when 
the merry laugh and the joyous glee which pervaded our parties at 
the villa was at the highest, I thought of that picture, and my heart 
sank at the recollection, and I would hasten to my home to conceal 
—_ er eye the terror and anguish these thoughts ever inspir- 
me with. 


One evening when dressing for the count’s villa I received a billet, 
written in pencil and evidently in haste ; it came from himself and 
informed me that the countess, who had that morning made a short 
‘excursion upon the river, had returned home so ill that the entertain. 
ment was deferred. I was, however, requested to call the following 
‘morning, to take some sketches of Pirna from the villa, which I had 
Jong since promised to make for them. So completely had I with- 
drawn myself from al] other society during my great intimacy with 
Count Lowenstein, that I now felt the billet I had received left me 
unable to say where or how I should pass my evening. 

In this uncertainty I wandered forth, and without thinking whither 
my steps led me, it was only on hearing the boatmen ask if I were 
ready, that I perceived that I had strolled to the steps beside the 
bridge, where I usually took my departure for the villa. Lost in re- 


et 
i | 


verie andled captive by habit, I had walked to this spot unconscious. 
ly to myself. 


| I wasabout to dismiss the boatmen forthe night, when a whim seiz- 
| ed me to drop on board and visit those small and wooded islands that 
| lie about a league up the river. It was a calm and beautiful night; 
| and in the wild and untrodden solitude of these romantic is!ands I re- 
| mained till near midnight. 

As we passed the grounds of the count, I ordered the boatmen to 
land me at a spot remote from the house, whence I could preceed on 
foot, wishing to make some inquiry for the countess befere I return- 
edhome. They accordingly put me on shore at a small flight of steps 
which descended to the water’s edge, from a terraced path that ran 
a considerable distance through the park, and was concealed in its 
entire length by tall hedges of beech, completely overgrown with 
flowering creeping shrubs, and so impenetrable, that even in neon- 
day, it was impossible for those without to see persons walking with- 
| in, while the closely shaven sod effectually prevented footsteps from 
being heard. The moon was up, and nearly at its full, and all be- 
neath me in the richly-ornamented flower-garden was bathed ina sea 
of mellow light. The marble statues that adorned the walks threw 
their lengthened shadows at their bases, while their own whiteness 
| seemed purer and fairer thanever. The villa itself, half obscured by 
' trees, seemed, in its tranquil beauty, the very emblem of peace: and 
as the pillars of the portico threw a deeper shadow, gave a broadness 
tothe effect which struck me as wonderfully beautiful. I gazed a- 
round me with momentarily increasing admiration. The gentle mur- 
muring of the leaves agitated by the breeze, and the plash of the n- 
ver, made the silence around me even more striking. I stood lost in 
the enjoyment of the delicious repose of the whole scene, when a 
| slight noise upon the gravel walk attracted my attention ; I listened, 
| and now distinctly heard footsteps approaching, and also the voices 


| of persons whispering in alow and much suppressed tone. ‘They 
| came nearer, and were now only concealed from my view by the tall 
| hedge, beneath which they walked; and soon the shadows of two 








figures were cast along the broad walk in the bright moonlight. For 


a moment they stopped speaking, and then I heard a laugh, in a low 
and under tone—but such a laugh. My very blood ran chilled back 


‘ og ; | upon my heart asI heard it. Oh, if the fiend himself had given 
picture would appear to me so striking, as not to be mistaken. One | 


that dreadful and heart-appalling laugh, it could not be more awful. 


| It scarcely died away in the faint echo, ere I heard the sobs, deep and 
that caused momentary alarm for the eount’s safety, her pale cheek | 


low, of another and far different voice. At this instant the figures 
emerged from the darkness and stood in the bright moonlight. They 
stood beside an old and broken pillar, which had once supported a 
sun-dial, and around whose shaft the clustering ivy had wound it. 
self. They were entirely concealed by large cloaks wh'ch envelop. 
ed their entire figures, but still I could perceive that one was much 
larger and more robust than the other. This latter taking a small 


| lamp, which was concealed beneath the folds of his cloak, piaced it 
| upon the pillar, while at the same instant, the other figure, throwing 
| off the cloak, knelt at his feet. Oh, that reason had left me or that 
| lifeitseif had parted from me ere I should look upon thatscene. She 
| —she who knelt and held her suppliant hands was La Mercia; and 
| he—who now divested of his mantle, stood over her—was the dark 
| and awful-looking man of the picture. There they stood. The 
| dresses of both were copied to the life; their looks—oh, heaven !— 


their very looks were pictured as they stoud. She spoke: and as 


oe | she did so, her arms fell powerless before her: he scowled the same 
possible, a mother’s fate, for the resemblance could warrant sucha | 


horrid scowl of hate and scorn.— My brain was turning ; I tried to 


| scream out, my voice failed me—I was mute and powerless; my 


knees rocked and smote each other: convulsive tremor shook me to 


| the centre, and with a groan of agony I sank fainting to the earth. 


The day was breaking ere 1 came to myself; I arose, al! was 
quiet around me. I walked to the boat—the buatmen were sleeping 
—I awoke them, and we returned to Dresden. I threw myself upon 
my bed—my brain seemed stupgfied and exhausted—I fell into a 
profound sleep, and woke not till late the following evening. A mes. 
senger had brought a note from the count—‘ The countess is worse.” 
The note detailed briefly that she had passed a feverish and disturb- 
ed night, and that the medical attendants had never left the villa. — 
Was it then but a dream—my dreadful vision of the past night’? and 
had my mind, sorrowing for the affliction of my best friend, conjured 
up the awful scenes I believed to have witnessed? How could it be 
otherwise? The billet I received told most distinctly that she was 
confined to her bed, scverely, dangerously ill; and of course watched 
with all the care and attention the most seduluous anxiety could con- 
fer. I opened the picture, and then conviction flashed with light, 
ning's rapidity upon me, that it wasno delursion—that no dream had 
brought these images beforemy mind. “ Ah,” I cried, “ my friend, 
my patron, how have I betrayed thee? Why did I not earlier com- 
municate the dreadful story of the picture, and thus guard you a- 
gainst the machinations which the fiend himself surrounded you 
by. But then what had I to tell—how embody the vague and 
shadowy doubts that took, even in my own mind, no palpable shape 
or form? 

That entire day was passed in alternate resalution and abardon- 
ment; now determined to hasten to the villa, and disclose to the 
count every circumstance I had seen, and then, thinking how little 
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such mere suspicion would gain credence, and how unfit the present 


moment to obtrude upon his breaking and distracted heart, the horrid | 


dread that haunted mine. 
breathless with haste. 3 
ten to the villa, as the count wished to see me with all possible dis. 
paten. 
ed theplace. Servants were running hither and thither distractedly. 
I asked eagerly, how was the countessf? No one could tell, but all 
seemed to imply that there was no hope of recovery. I entered the 
large and spacious hall, and threw myself upon a sofa; and as I 


Towards evening, a messenger arrived, 


looked around upon the splendid hangings, the gilded cornices, and | most distinguished connoisseur in painting, having seen and ap- 


| pleuded my picture, waited on me. 


marbled pillars, and thought upon that sorrow such splendor surroun- 
ded, my heart sickened. A shadow fell upon the brightly polished 
floor. I lsoked up—a figure stood at the window of the hall, and 
stared mesteadily in the face. Theeyes glared wildly, and the dark 
malignant features were lit up with a scornful scowl of more than 
human hate and triumph. It was the incarnation of the Evil One 
exulting over a fallen and lost spirit. A loud shriek rent the air be. 
hind me; I dared not turn my eyes from the horrid sight before me. 
**Oh heavens! it is trae—he is, he is the Tuttore,” I cried, as the 
features, convulsed for an instant with fiendish triumph, resumed 
their cold and even more.appalling aspect. A threatening gesture 
from his hand arrested me, as I was about to call aloud. My voice 
came not, though my lips moved. I could not rise from the seat— 


fellowed—the figure was gone. Atthe same moment the count 
rushed forward—his dress disordered, his hair failing loosely upon 
his shoulders—madness, wild insanity in his look. He turned 
and saw me; and bursting into a torrent of hysterical laughter, 
cried cut— 

‘** Ha, ha, Carl!—weleome to our abode of pleasure ; here is all 
gaicty and happiness. What sorrow ever crosses this threshold?” 
and then, with a sudden revulsio1, he stared me fixedly, and said in 
a low sepulchral voice—* She is dead—dead! but the time is pass- 


plain all. Take this, end this—these papers must be your care— 
promise me to observe them to the letter; they were her—her last 
wisher, and you knew her. Oh, is this a dream ? it istoo—too hor- 
rible to be real. Ah!” said he, after a moment's pause, “I am 


ready!’ and springing from me wildly, rushed through the door to. 
wards the inner apartments. 
I started up and followed him—I knew not which way he took in 


He brought no note, but merely bade me has- | 


the corridor ; and as I stood uncertain, a loud report of fire-arms | 


crashed on my ear. I flew to the sick chamber—servants stood gasp. 
ing and trembling without. I tore open the door; there lay the 
count upon the floor, his head rent asunder by the bullets from the 
pisto!s his hand still gresped. He had endeavored to reach the bed, 
and fel] half upon a chair. In the bed lay the still warm corpse of 
the conntess, beautiful as in life. I looked from one to the other; 
my seared and stony heart turned to apathy by the horrors I had wit- 
nessed, gave no relief to its feeling in tears; and I spoke not as I 
slow)y left the room. 

For two days I spoke not to any one. A dreamy unconsciousness 
seemed to wrap my feculties, and I felt not the time passing. On 
the third day, I rallied sufficiently to open the papers the count had 
entrusted to me. One contained an affectionate farewell to myself 
from the count, witha dying bequest ; the other was in a lady's hand 
—it bore the countess’s signature ; and here I discovered with sur- 
prise and horror, that to the performance of the rash act, by which 
the count had terminated his existence, he was bound by a solemn 
oath. I read, and re-read, to assure myself of the fact. It was 
true. 
lover, under the delusive hope of their meeting in another and a hap. 
pier life. Then followed the directions for the funeral, which were 
minute to a degree. The bodies of both, when coffined, were to be 
placed in a small temple in the garden, near the river; the key of 
which was to be sent to a Dominican monk who lived in an obscure 
part of the city. By him were the coffins to be closed, which it was 
strictly enjoined should be done by him alone, and unaccompanied, 
the night before the burial. 

All was done as the wish of the deceased enjoined; and the key 
despatched by a trusty servant of my own, to the friar, who appeared 
to be in expectation of it, and knew its import. 

I sat in the lonely and desolate room, which had formerly been 
mine in the villa of the count; that long and dreary night the wind 
poured its mournful wailing through the pine trees in dirgeful memo- 
ry of him who wasno more. From the window of the temple a 
bright light gleamed till near morning, when it gradually faded 
away. ThitherI repaired at day-break, with the household. All 
was still—the door lay open—the coffins were closed and screwed 
down. The friar was gone; we afterwards found that he had not re- 
turned to his lodgings in the city, nor was he ever after seen in 
Dresden. The bodies were committed to the earth, andI returned 
to my home alone in the world. 

It was several years after this—the awful death of my carliest, 
best friend—that [ arsived in Paris to exhibit, in the gallery of the 
Laxembourg, a historical picture, upon which I had laboured for 





Such was the terrible promise she extorted from the wretched | 


| in Paris, I became the fashion and the rage. 
I mounted the servant’s horre, and in a few minutes reach- 








years. I must be brief. My picture was exhibited, and my most 
sanguine expectations surprssed by its success; and in a few short 
days the whole scene of my early triumph was re-enacted. Praise 
and flattery poured in upon me; and as in Dresden before, so now, 
But how changed was 
I! No longer exulting in my success, and buoyant with hopes, I 
received all the adulation I met with, with cold indifference and 
apathy. 

Among the many attentions which my popularity had conferred 
upon me, was an invitation to the Hotel de Rohan. The duke, a@ 


Thus bound in duty, I went; 
and, fatigued by the round of soulless gaiety, in what I could no 
longer feel happy, or even forgetful, I was retiring early, when the 
duke met me and said :— 

‘“‘ Ah, mons‘eur, I have been looking for you. The Comtesse de 
Julliart has desired me to present you to her; and when I tell you 
that she is the most beautiful woman in Paris, I need not say how 
much you must prize the honor among all the distinctions your 
talents have earned ; come this way.” 

I followed mechanically—my heart took no interest in the seene— 
and I only longed to be once more alone and unobserved. As I 
walked after the duke, he gave me a short account of the beautiful 


) | countess, whom he mentioned as the last descendant of an old and 
a dreadful sercam rang through the building—another,{and another 


honored family, supposed to have been long since extinct, wher 
she, a few months before, appeared in Paris, and laid claim to the 
title. As she possessed unbounded wealth, and had no great favors 
to ask any where, the court were charmed with her beauty, and 
readily admitted her claims, which some were ill-natured enough to 
say, were perhaps merely assumed without foundation. 

I took little interest in the story. My thoughts were far away, ag 
they ever were for many years, from every thing of the present ; and 
‘twas only as I heard the duke announce my name amonga group 


| who stood near a sofa, that I remembered why I was there. 
ing—a few minutes more, and 't will be too late ; this Carl will ex. | 


The countess sat with her back to us, but rose immediately om 
hearing myname. I bowed deeply as she stood up; and ap 
myself from my obeisance, looked up. Olt! merciful heaven, wi 


what horror I looked.—It was no other than La Mercia, With one 
loud cry of “*’tis she, 'tis she,” I fell fainting to the floor. 

Weeks of wild raving and delirium followed. I left Paris—I re. 
turned to Dresden. There all reminded me of the past. I fled from 
my home; and now, after years of wandering in solitary and distant 
lands, I feel decp in my heart the heavy curse that has followed upon 
my broken oath, and which has made me an outcast and a broken- 
hearted wanderer in the world for ever. 

SN 


Surrrnaturat Viston.—Dr. Scott used to relate an anecdote of 
himself about this time, which, in these days of wonder and mesme- 
rism, may perhaps serve to throw some additional mystery round the 
already dark subject of animal magnetism. Being asleep one morn- 
ing in his cot, he dreamed of a buy who had been to school with him 
at the Charter-house, but with whom he had never been on very 
friendly terms. The dream was a vivid one; and he saw the boy 
distinctly before him, as he had known him at school fifteen year# 
before—a singular circumstance, as, since he left school, he had nei- 
ther seen, heard, nor thought anything about him. On awaking, he 
saw standing over him, as if watching his sleep, a young man, whose 
features were perfectly unknown to him. What was his astonish- 
ment when the stranger introduced himself as the very boy of whom 
he had been dreaming !—Life of Dr. Scott. 

——— 

Ratner Equrvocar.—* Plaise your lordship’s honor and glory,” 
replied Tim, “I shot the hare by accident.” ‘ By accident!” re. 
marked Captain O'Halloran. ‘* By accident,” continued the postil- 
lion. ‘I was firing at a bush and the beast ran across my aim, allef 
his own accord.” ‘The gamekeeper tells a different story,” replied 
his lerdship.. “Och! don’t put faith in what that man says,” said 
Tim Ryan, “ when he niver cares about speaking the truth any how. 
He tould me t’other day, yer lordship was not so fit to fill the chair of 
justice as ajackass!” “ Ay, ay,” exclaimed Viscount Kilskiddery, 
indeed, and what did you say ?” “ Plaise yer lordship, I said yer 
lordship was.”—Fraser's Magazine. 

——— 

Quirs asovt Marriace.—Marriage is like a silk purse—most 
agreeable to bear when there is plenty of money in it. Marriage is 
like a mouse-trap—once get in and you are caught, without the 
prospect of recovering your liberty. Marriage is like a “ rose-tree 
in full bearing”—how attractive are its flowers! but the bright leaves 
fall after a season, and the thorns alone remain. Marriage among 
fools is like a boiled calf’s-head without the accompaniment of brains. 
Marriage is like a roast leg of mutton on Sunday—served up cold 
on Monday—ditto with pickles on Tuesday—and hashed up on Wed- 
nesday. Marriage is the eanshine of life—beneath its genial influ- 
ence spring up the best affections and the noblest virtues of man, 
which in the sterility of selfish celibacy would have lain dormant 


and useless. It is the source of virtuous pleasure in youth, the balm 
and solace of old age.— Bentley's Miscellany. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


DIABOLICAL SUGGESTIONS. | 


BY THOMAS Hoop. 





I cannot but advise all considering men whose lives are attended with such 
extraordinary incidents as mine, or even though not so extraordinary, not to 
slight such secret intimations of Providence, let them come from what invisible 
intelligence they will. ‘That, I shall not discuss: but certainly they area proof | 
of the converse of spirits, and a secret communication between those embodied 
and those unembodied, and such a proof as can never be withstood.—RosinsoNn 
CRUSOE. 


That such hints and notices are given us I believe few that have made any ob- 
servations of things can deny: that they are certain discoveries of an invisible 
world, and # converse of spirits we cannot doubt; and if the tendency of them be 
to warn us of danger, why shou!d we not suppose they are from some friendly 
agent (whether supreme, or inferior and subordinate, is not the question), and 
that they ae given for our good ?—Inrp. 

It has been a favorite notion with enthusiasts and visionaries of various 
denominations, and in all ages, that we have an intimate intercourse 
with the invisible world: that weare guided in wholesome or prejudicial 
courses, and urged to virtuous or sinful actions by the promptings of 
good or evil spirits. Defoe, from whom I have taken my mottoes, evi- 
dently inclined to this belief; his earnest repetition of the argument 
shows that he personally entertained the sentiments onthe subject which 
he has attributed to his hero. It is true that the quotations have refer- 
ence only to benevolent ministerings ; but the author does not therefore 
repudiate an infernal agency. On the contrary, Crusoe readily ascribes 
to the Devil the mysterious foot-print on the sand, howbeit the impression 
is of a man’s naked sole, instead of the old traditional hoof. In fact, 
to judge from the writings and preachings of certain sectarians, the sa- 
tanical interference in human affairs, is much more direct and constant 
than the provideritial ; the Devil in propria persuna (for his likeness is 
as weil known as if it had been calotyped by Collen—or daguerreotyped 
by Beard,) having an audible voice and a visible finger in the most hum- 
ble of their domestic concerns. Moreover this theory of an infernal in- 
tercourse is especially maintained by the weak and the wicked, to whom 
it affords a convenient plea in mitigation, if net an absolute transfer of 
their guilt, just as alittle boy lays his fault on a bigger and older instiga- 
tor. Thus when such a sinner breaks some divine commandment, or 
violates some human law,—if he marries one woman too few, or two 
women too many—if he mistakes his neighbor’s horse for his own ass 
—or swears to the wrong fact in an affidavit—or sticks his knife ina for- 
bidden sheath,—or absently sets fire to his house instead of light to his 
fire—whatever error the mis guided creature may commit, the blame at- 
taches not to him, but to a ertain personage, who has appropriately 

been represented like a sort of black Scape Goat, with horns and a tail. 
In a word—the poor sinner has been the victim of a ‘“ Diabolical Su¢- 
gestion.”’ . Y 

This popular belief received some thirty years ago a striking confir- 
mation in the dreadful murder of an elderly couple, who were killed in 
bed by their footman. There was no robbery committed, and the mo- 
tive of the assassin was enveloped in the deepest mystery. The -ordi- 
nary temptations to such crimes were all ubsent—there was no injury to 
revenge, no hatred to gratify, no cupidity to indulge, no delinquency 
to conceal. According to his own account, and in which the criminal 
persisted at the gibbet, the deed originated in a sudden and unaccount- 
able inspiration. He had been asleep, and on waking the thought 
came into his head—be could not tell how—to go and kill his master 
and mistress. In vain he strove to banish the diabolical suggestion— 
the horrible idea still haunted him with increasing importunity, till the 
struggle becoming intolerable and the impulse irresistible—the murder 
was consummated ! 

And was there really in this caze any positive Satanical prompting— 
an actual whisper from the Prince of Darkness? It is impossible for 
mortal man to reply in the negative: but one may at least show that no 
such cause was necessary to the effect—that a direct infernal instiga- 
tion was not indispensable to the bloody consequence. It is quite pos- 
sible that the first fearful hint was the offspring of a dream,—either a 
sleeping or a waking one—for the opening of the outward organ does 
not simultaneously close that other eye, which gazes inwardly at 
another theatre, with its own stage, its own scenery, its own actors, and 
its own dramas. From the fragments of some visionary tragedy, just 
abruptly terminated, it was quite possible for the imagination to com- 
pound a new plot, incoherently mixed up with dawning actualities 
of the house and its inmates. And hence the catastrophe. The mere 
entrance and entertainment of an unlawful speculation in an ignorant, 
Vicious, and ill-governed mind seems to involve the final working cut 
of the scheme. The more atrocious the proposal, the more vividly it 
presents itself,—the more horrible its features, the more frequently they 
recur; asa bad dream is oftener remembered than a good one. The 
man becomes in reality the slave of his own depraved imagination—its 
persecutions wear out what remains of his better nature, and submit- 
ting at last to its goadings, he performs the abominable task. Thus 
the Killing in thought begets the killing in Act: for which reason, 
perhaps, the first Murderer was branded, not in the hand, but on the 
forehead. 

“The wise only,” says Coleridge, ‘‘ possess ideas: the greater part of 
maankind are posessed by them’’—i. ¢. as a person is said tobe possessed 
by an evil spirit or demon. A saying so true, that we have only to look 
round us to discover hundreds of men and women, gentle and simple, in 





re 
this state; of mental thraldom; and, in consequence, daily committing 
acts so mischevious to themselves or to others, as to seem the plausable 
results of Diabolical Suggestions. In this category one may perhaps 
include such malefactors as Oxford and Francis, for whose traitorous 
attempts there has hitherto appeared no adequate motive. It is not 
necessary, however, to suppose any treasonable conspitacy—a political 
purpose, a popular disloyalty, or a private enmity. The original sin 
need not be of so deep a dye. The empty vaporings of a conceited, 
shallow-witted pot boy, the melodramatic plottings of the son of a stage- 


| carpenter, would suffice on the principle laid down, to induce the crimin- 


al result. The frequent repetitions of notorious efflences—and in the 


' case of Francis, the servility of the copy—the use of the same kind of 
_weapon and the choice ef the identical spot—are favorabie to this hypo- 


thesis. An attrocious idea, wantonly entertained in the first instance, is 


| pampered and indulged, till like a spoilt child, it tyrannizes over it’s 
| parent; and vociferously overwhelming the still small voice of consicence 


and reason—-perhaps stiller and smaller than usual in the individual— 
compels him to submit to the growing imperiousness of its dictates.— 
The mind—the sober, honest, and industrious servant of the wise and 
good—is the lord and master of the weak and wicked. And this is 
especially true of the Imagination—lovely and beneficent as the delecate 
Ariel, under the command of a gifted Prospero—but headstrong, brutish 
and devilish as Caliban turned out—according to a later history—when 
the wand that held him in subjection was broken! 

A delinquency from this cause—though immeasurably distant in turpi- 
tude fiom the offences just mentioned—was committed, no matter when, 
nor where, nor by whom; but he was a medical student in our metrop- 
olis. Amongst his other destructive or dangerous instruments he pos- 
sessed a rifle; and along with it a diploma which entitled him to practise, 
on certain days, with other members of a shooting society at a club-target. 
At these meetings, the student was a constant attendant and competitor 
—never dreaming, however, of hitting any thing but bull’s-eyes—till one 
unlucky day it suddenly came into his head—be could not tell by what 
orifice—to wonder if he could killa deer. From that hour the notion 
haunted him like a ghost—in his bed, at his meals, at his prayers even, 
or during a wa!k—which, in fancy, was only Deer-stalking. 

It occurred to him, whilst he listened to his patients—he knew that 
he could bring down a sick man, but could he killa fat buck? He 
could operate fatally, as he was aware, on the human body—but could 
he do the same by a stag? The tormenting problem interfered with his 
professional studies—and at the Hospital, while the lecturer was explain- 
ing the functions of auricle and ventiicle, the disciple was taking aim 
along an imaginary gun-barrel at an ideal Hart. 

At length—the cacdethes, as he called it, became so unbearable, that 
obeying what Lord E and his keeper would certainly have consid- 
ered a Diabolical suggestion, the rifleman posted down to C Park, 
aud unceremoniously put a ball at 120 paces into the cranium of a mon- 
arch of the forest. The creature, as usual in such cases, sprang wildly 
aloft, and then fell dead, and the mental craving expired along with it. 
From that moment, the student declared he would not have given a light 
farthing to kill another deer, even though he had held his rifle in his hand, 








' and the earl’s permission in his pocket. 


It appears, then, that an unpruned imagination, backed by an inveter- 
ate memory, may produce evil consequences in the physical world, without 
any supernatural iastigations. But by way of illustration let me adduce 
two more instances, the first being of a ludicrous character—the second 


' more serious in its tone and tragical in its termination. 


Amongst my intimates of ten years ago, there was one named Horace 
, 2 young man of speculative turn of mind, and as often happens 
with such a character, of rather eccentric habits. When I first knew 
him he was professedly studying for the Bar: but his reading had litile 
to do with the dusty tomes of tke law. What he did read might be 





' gathered from his conversaticn, from which it appeared that his favorite 


authors were those who put forward the greatest number of ingenious 


| paradoxes, or the most fantastical theories. There was, in fact, a Shan- 


dean twist in his mind that inclined him to all kinds of whimsical specu- 
_ lations, and that favorite pastime with such philosophers, the flying of 
metaphysical kites. 
He lived—a bachelor, in a small house in * * * street, with a limited 
establishment of domestics, amongst whom he possessed, I verily believe, 
the plainest maid-servant in all England. Ugliness was out of the ques- 
tion; that has its expression and its interest, which may become either 
| painful or fearful ; whereas, the longer you looked at Sally’s counten- 
ance, the more ordinary it appeared. Lavater himself would have been 

puzzled to find in it any physiognomical character. It was as plain as a 

hard dumpling, and as insipid as gruel without sugar or salt. There 

was not a single line or marking in the whole visage to redeem it from 
| the vacancy of a blank commonplace-book—it was universally flat and 
| barren of meaning—as plain as Salisbury Plain—without a Stonehenge. 
| Her figure was made to match. Her body would have done for a quad- 
ruped as well as for a bided, for it had no waist in the middle, and was 
furnished with limbs so unshapely, that her arms would have served for 
legs, and her legs for arms. Her feet were peculiar, and the pattern 
| they would have stamped on a soft sand would have deserved a patent 
for originality. As to the other extremities I am not naturalist enough 
to know whether there be amongst animals any physical gradation of 
| hands into paws, but if there be, her hands were of that intermediate er- 

der, with five fingers apiece, which seemed to have degen rated, or rather 

to have been aggravated into thumbs, and moreover each member was 


* 
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enveloped in a skin red as beet and of a texture to have rasped away the 
stoutest towelling. In short, she seemed to have been created expressly 
for a maid of all-work to some utilitarian—not for show, but use—not 
very sightly, but very serviceable—like the ancient turnspits. 

To her master she was invaluable: being not only sober, honest, 
and industrious, but frugal, steady, and above all, accustomed to his 
odd ways and whims, which she has learened to suit auring a five years’ 
service. 

Judge, then, of my astonishment, when on dining, ¢ete-a-tete, with 
my friend Horace, the “ old familiar face,’’ whose plainness had inva- 
riably been attendant on the plain dinner, was deficient! Such a do- 
mestic phenomenon it was impossible to observe without a comment; 
and when the cluth had been removed I ascertained that Sally had been 
parted with: but for some mysterious reason which her master did not 
seem inclined to communicate. 

‘* Had she robbed him ?” 

“ No,” 

‘“‘ Or been saucy?” 

“é No.”’ 

“ Or taken to drinking 1?”’ 

sé No.”’ 

‘ Become idle or dirty ?”’ 

“« No.” 

There was another contingency, though it seemed idie to mention it. 
‘ Was she married 2” 

“‘ Married! my dear fellow, did you ever look at her face? Why it 
was as plain as the plain Staffurdshire-ware—the dirty yellow sort with- 
out @ sprig of pattern!” 


fore him, while he went on talking, or rather thinking aloud. 

“Marry her ? No, no—Nature had forbidden the bans. No man 
with eyes in his head would have dreamt of i:—so thoroughly homely! 
And then that coarse, clumsy, red, rough, huckaback hand !” 

“‘ Yes—it was coarse, red, and clumsy enough. I have often noticed 
it as she waited at table.”’ 

“You have?” said he, rather eagerly. 
kissing it?” 

‘*No—most certainly.” 

“I have,” said he, “and what is more, have been within an ace of 
doing it. Though it must have been Y 

And he again relapsed into his abstraction, and looked as if he saw 
that “red, right hand” before him. 

“« —-Though it must have been like kissing a grater.” 

I looked steadily at the speaker; but he was perfectly serious, indeed 
he was little given to jokes, practical or verbal. 


“And did you ever think of 





He was quite in earnest, therefore, about the salute, though what it 
had to do with poor Sally’s dismissal was beyond conjecture. How- 
ever, by dint of pressing, I extracted the truth. He had discharged her 
for no fault on her side—it was all owing to a propensity of his own— 
which he bitterly anathematized, ‘“* His confounded habit of speculating 
and theorizing even on matters of moonshine.” 


‘‘ Poor Sally!” said he, ‘you know how homely she was. I need 
not describe her face—you must have looked and wondered at it often 
and often—for there could not be such another in Nature. For my own 
part she attracted me as much, or more than any of your professed beau- 
ties. And why not? she was as much a paragon in her own way as 
Marie Antoinette, or the Duchess of Devonshire. Well, from looking 
at her, I must needs begin speculating, like a dreaming fool as I am, if 
she could ever have found an admirer—whether, with all the diversity 
of human tastes, her form and features could ever have met with liking. 
Could a face of such vapid homeliness inspire a partiality? Was it pos- 
sible, that it could find favor in the eyes even of the most coarse, vulgar, 
and unrefined of her own species—a Yorkshire ostler or a Paddington 
bargeman? Was it within probability that she had ever heard the 
slightest expression of admiration—the remotest approach to a personal 
compliment ?—even from the potboy! Never—never! And as to an 
offer, as it is called, the mere idea of suing for that red, stumpy, rough 
hand—bat confound her hand! I'll tell you what, my dear fellow, I am 
convinced that some of our thoughts are neither more nor less than Dia- 
bolical Suggestions |” 

“Tt is a rather general opinion.” 

““T am certain, at least, that only some demon of malice or mischief 
could have put into my head to inquire, ‘ What if I were suddenly to 
seize nnd imprint a kiss on that red, scrubby hand?’ She who pro- 
bably had never received a salute since her childhood—not even from 
a tipsy hawbuck in fair-time—to receive such a love-token from a gentle- 
man? She, who from her teens, had never been addressed with love- 
nonsense, even by the baker or his journeyman, to receive a tacit decla- 
ration of the passion from ber own master! The flutter there wou!d 
be of new-born Vanity—the tumult of awakened Hope! In short, 
I went on in my own dreamy way, speculating on the revolution in poor 
Sally’s mind, the sudden change that might be wrought in all her eld 
sentiments and feelings by such an extraordinary occurrence. And with 
any other man the foolish whim would have passed away, harmless, 
with the hour that gave rise to it; but it is my misfortune to be cursed 
with a memory, which Daguerreetypes every image, and stereotypes 
every hypothesis, however cruda, vague, or idle, that it has once enter- 
tained. From that day forward the unlucky girl was associated with 
that confounded speculation, and the idea of that ridiculous manual 








experiment came up as regularly as my dinner. There she was, be- 
fore me, with her plain unloveable face—and if she placed a dish or 
changed my plate—there was the red, scrubby hand—suppose I were to 
kiss it?” 

‘* Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Yes, you may laugh; but you do not know the misery ef auch a beset- 
ting fancy. To be teased for hours by a haunting tune, or a nonsense 
verse is bad exough; but to be bored by your own thoughts for days, weeks, 
and months, is intolerable. In fact, by the constant recurrence of the 
kissing notion, the mere sight of the coarse red hand begot a mechanical 
impulse that had to be resisted like a temptation. I have felt my lips as 
it were, making themselves up fur the act—and the wonder is that I have 
never done it involuntarily; as, to a certainty, 1 must some day have 
done it deliberately te get rid of the torment of the suggestion. There 
was no alternative, therefore, but to banish the object; and accordingly 
under the pretence of reducing my establishment, poor Saliy, with an ex- 
cellent character for moral beauty, has been transferred to my sister in 


| the country.” 


‘Yes, and as a provision against any such temptations in future, you 
have wisely engaged a new maid, as levely and loveable as Perdita, and 
as neat-handed as Phillis.” 

Shortly after this conversation, I went to the Continent, where I re- 
mained for some years; and on my return, ene ef my first visits was to 
my friend Horace. He as at home, and as usual of s morning, in his 
little study, whence, after a short conversation, he proposed an adjourn- 
ment te the d:awing-room in the first-floor. Accordingly, still chattering, 
he led the way to the foot of the staircase, which I was about to ascend 


| when, suddenly, in the very midst of a sentence, he hastily rushed past 
And his eyes became fixed, as if he really saw that homely face be- | 


me, and ran, or rather flew, up the carpet steps, three steps at a time.— 
Eccentric as he had always been, his character bad hardly prepared me 


| for this flight, and I hesitated to follow, till his voice came down from 


the top landing-place, earnestly begging me to excuse his rudeness, and 


| promising an explanation. 


This, however, I had already forestalled, and so confidently, that on 


entering the drawing-room, I seemed to see the figure of an alarmed fe 
| male, in a morning wrapper and curl-papers, escaping by an opposite 


| door. 


, rather flustered and foolish after his recent performance. 





But there was neither opposite door nor disconcerted lady of the 
house: the only living figure in the room was Horace himself looking 
As soon as he 
saw me he renewed his apologies, but in spite of the query in my face, 
the explanation was not forthcoming: he was evidently vexed and morti- 
fied, and when I directly applied for the promised elucidation, it was 
postponed till after our lunch, in the hope, perhaps, that the matter 
would escape my memory. But I was not soto be defrauded: the re- 
membrance of former old freaks, and the wild and whimsical theories in 
which they had originated, determined me to pluck out the heart of his 
mystery,—to obtain the solution of his acted riddle. 1 began, therefore, 
by congratulating him on his agility, of which he had furnished me with 
such a singular illustration ; but this hint not taking effect, I fairly remind- 
ed him, that with all thanks for his hospitable refreshments, he had ex- 
cited another appetite, which he was bound in honor to pacify, that the 


| cravings of my curiosity remained to be appeased, and to forestal any 


wilful misapprehension of my meaning,-1 hummed a few bars of the po- 
pular melody—* Sich a gettin’ up Stairs !”’ 

‘¢ Ah—it may be a joke to you,” said Horace, looking very serious and 
frog-like; “‘ buc it is death tome! My health, as you know, is none of 
the strongest, and these violent exercises are not adapted toimprove it!”’ 

‘Thea why indulge in them? There can be no necessity for a gen- 
tleman’s running up his own staircase as you did—unless, like the Poor 
Gentieman in the comedy, he mistakes his friend for a bailiff.” 

*No?—My dear fellow, you are quite mistaken—but that is your hap- 
piness. You have not my cursed speculative imaginatiou—nor my tena- 
cious, inveterate memory—and you will never die a martyr, as I shall, to 
a Diabolical Suggestion.”’ 

“A what?” 

‘“ A prompting from the devil.”’ 

““Why—I hope not. I am no methodist, to have the Old Gentleman 
at my ear and my elbow. But I beg pardon—you have perhaps joined 
the sect—or may be the Swedenborgians, who believe in an intercourse 
with good and evil spirits.” 

“Neither. It is not necessary to be a follower of the Count or of 
Whitfield, to be subject to such infernal influence. You remember the 
study I had engaged in just before you went abroad ?”’ . 

“‘Yes—ocf the German language. And you were learning it with your 
accustomed gluttony as if you wanted to get from the tip to the root of 
the tongue in a single week.” 

“Ah, I had better have taken to the Chinese! 
Teutonic language was the source of my misfortune. 
course, with the German Romances ?”’ 

“ Only in the translations.” 

“ You know, then, the prominent part which is played by the devil in 
their most popular stories. More prominent even than in Paradise Lost, 


My mastery of the 
You are familiar, of 


where Satan figures, not in the ascendant, but as the rebellious antago- 
nist of a still mightier Power, and the divine scheme of Human Redemp- 
tion moves parallel with the diabolical plot for human Perdition. In the 
German Romances, on the contrary, the fiend possesses the earth, and 
reigns as absolutely as any Lord Paramount of the feudal ages. Nay his 
away extends beyond this world to the world to come, and he has power 
The legiti- 


over life and death, not only the temporary, but the eternal. 
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interregnum—anarchy succeeds to crder—and the blind random decrees 
of Chance supersede the ordinances of a sciential Providence. Immor- 
tal souls are lost by the turn of a die or card, or saved by some practical 
subterfuge or verbal evasion. Fraud and Violence alone are tri:mphant. 
Justice is blind and Mercy is deaf—the innocent bosom receives the bullet 
that was moulded with unholy rites; and the maiden, whose studies ne- 
ver extended beyond her prayer-book, is involved in the fate of the ambi- 
tious student who bartered his salvation for interdicted knowledge. In 
short, you seem to recognize that dreary fiction of the atheist—a World 
without a God. Such is the German Diablerie!” 

‘ You are too severe.” 

“Not at all. Look even at the Fanst. 
ified in poor Margaret—have no chance. She has no fair field ; 
assuiedly no favor. The fight is unequal. She has to contend single- 
handed against Man and Mephistophiles, the witchcraft of human love 
and the sorcery of Satanic hatred. The Prince of Hell in person, acts 
supernaturally against her—but Heaven is passive, and works no mira- 
clein her behalf. There is no help on earth—no pity in the skies—the 
guardian spirits, and ministers of grace supposed to hover round, and to 
succor suppressed innocence, keep far aloof—the weak is abandoned to 
the strong—and the too tender and trusting nature is burdened through a 
sheer diabolical juggle with the unnatural murder of a mother. The 
trial is beyond Humanity. The seductions of Faust are backed by the 
artifices of the subtle spirit that overcame Ev and Margaret falls as 
she needs must under such fearful odds—and seemingly unwatched by 
that providential eye which marks the fall of a sparrow. There is in- 
deed the final chorus from Heaven, that ‘She is saved |’ but was any 
mind ever satisfied—were you ever satisfied with the tardy exhibition of 
the Divine Justice—just as Poetical Justice is propitiated at the end of 
some wretched melodramatic novel, wherein at the twelfth hour the long 
persecuted heroine is unexpectedly promoted to a stateof happiness 
ever after?” 

** Well—there is some show of truth and reason in your criticism— 
but, revenir a n0s moutons—what has either Faust or the Freyschutz to 
do with your scampering up stairs ?” 

** Every thing. After learning German, my first use of the acquisition 
was to go through all their Romances, and consequently a regular coutse 
of Diablerie—from the Arch Demon who inhabited Pandemonium, to the 
imp that lived in a bottle—from the scholar who bartered his soul, to 
the fellow who sold his own shadow. The conaequence [ might have 
foreseen. My head became stuffed with men in black and black dogs— 
with unholy compacts, and games of chance. I dreamt of Walpurgis 
Revels and the Wolf’s Gien—Zamiel glared on me with his fiery eyes by 
might ; and the smooth voice of Mephistophiles kept whispering in my 
ears by day. Wherever my thoughts wandered, there was the foul fiend 
straddiing across their path, like Bunyan’s Apollyon,—ready to play with 
me for my immortal! soul at cards or dice—to strike infernal bargains, 
and to execute unholy contracts to be signed with blood and sealed with 
sulphur. In a word, I was completely be-Devilled.” 

«* But the stairs—the running up stairs ?”’ 


Youth and innocence 








** The result of my intimate acquaintance with so nauch folly and pro- 
fanity—a kind ofbet. S'’death! I'm ashamed to mention 
wager that came into my head‘one day—a diabolical suggestion of 
course—that the Fiend might have me body and soul, in default 
reaching the top of the stairs before counting a certain number !”” 

What! a wager with the Devil !” 

Yes—the infernal suggestion—for it was an infernal sugzesti 
was whispered to meat the stair-fuot : and as if my salvation had r: 
depended on the issue, I. was up the whole flight in an instant. 
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The 
moment sufficed to convince me of the absurdity, not to say sinful- 
ness, of the act ; but what defence is our deliberate reason against such 
sudden impulses? Before reflection could come into play the thing 
was done and over. Nor was thattheend. You remember my irresisti- 
ble prompting to kiss the red, rugged hand of poor Sally 2?” ~ 

* Perfectly.” 

“* Well, there was the same mental process. You know how much 
our ideas are the slaves of association—and especially they are so ina 
tenacious mind like mine, in which the most trivial fancies obtain a per- 
manent record. To find myselfnear any stairs was enough therefore to 
receive the diabolical hint—the mere sight of a banister set me off—in 
fact, before the month was out I had raced again, again, and again, not 
only up my own flight, but up those of half my friends and acquaint- 
ance 3.” . 

It was impossible to help laughing at this description. The picture of 
a gentleman scampering up people’s stairs, with the agility of a lamp- 
lighter, was, as I said in my apology, so very comical. 

“Humph! not if you knock down your own servant with the tray, or 
frighten an oid rich aunt into hysterics—both of which I have performed 
within the last week,” 

“* But you might perhaps break yourself—" 

“ Never! it’s impossible! As I said before, the mere sight of the 
danisters is enough. Besides from practice, the thing has become a 
habit, and the mental prompting is backed by a bodily impulse. No ;”’ 
and he shook his head very gravely, “I shall never leave it off except 
by death. And with my state of health, to run full speed up a long flight 
——there are six-and-twenty stairs, and two sharp turns—under penalty of 
eternal perdition, before one could count a score—” 

“ Why, surely you do not believe in the validity of such a wager 2” 


nex 
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mate Governor of the Universe has been deposed, and there is a frightful ; ‘‘ Heaven alone knows,’’ replied Horace, very solemnly. who, if he 


had not been made positively superstitious by his German reading, and 
his familiarity with the supernatural, had at least learned to regard 
the abstract evil principle as a real and active personage. “J have 
tried over and over again to argue myself into your opinion. Butall 
my reasoning and casuistry are of no avail against a sort of vague misgiv 
ing; and, as the forfeit is too awful to be risked on a doubt, I always 
ke care, as far as in me lies, to secure the stake by winning the 
wager—that is to say, by getting to the top befure I can count twenty.” 
** You might secure it by slow counting.” 
‘ As if that would retard his ! No, my near fellow, there is no cheat- 
ing him! To tell the truth, I shudder at times to think what may hap- 
pen tome—a fall—a sprain—the encounter of other people on the stairs 
—a loose rod—the cat or dog—which by the by, shall be sent away—” 

I looked again, full in Horace’s face; but he was as grave as a Judge, 
and evidently in sad, sober earnest: as indeed appeared the next minute, 
when he went off into one of his fits of abstraction, but continued to talk 
to himself. From what he muttered it was plain that he was in the pre 
dicament of the people described by Coleridge as ‘‘ possessed”’ by their 
own ideas. Some of his expressions even impressed me with a doubt of 
his perfect sanity—whether he was not under the influence of a kind of 
monomania. However, I tried to laugh and reason him out of his “ wa- 
ger,’ but the attempt was futile, and I took my leave. 

‘* God bless you, my dear fellow !”’ and the tears filled his eyes as he 
energetically squeezed my hand, ‘it is the last time you wil] see me— 
matk my words. However it may affect me hereafter, that Diabolical 
Suggestion has done for me here—and will hurry me tomy grave !” 

Poor Horace! His prediction was too true. On calling upon him a 
month afterwards, I found that he had let and removed from his old re- 
sidence: but one of his servants had remained with the new tenants, 
and was able to give me some particulars of her ex-master. His health 
had suddenly broken—his complaint declaring itself to be a decided or- 
ganic affection of the heart, and he had suffered from violent palpitations 
ard spasms in the chest. The doctors had ordered change of air and 
scene—and about a fortnight before, he had gone into the country, some- 
where in Sussex, where he was living in a cottage, that as she signifi- 
cantly added, was ‘‘all on one floor.” But alas! she was incorrect in 
her statement. He was living nowhere; for that very morning he had 
gone to call on the clergyman of the parish, and after a flight—which 
made the foorman believe that he had admitted a madman, dropped dead 
top step of the drawing-room stairs! 
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NARRATIVE 
OF AN EXPEDITION DOWN THE THAMES, 


EUSTOS HOTFL, 
HOTEL, BROADSTAIRS. 
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Dick, I'll tell you what I was thinking of this morning, as I layin bed, 
said Mrs. Brown to her husband, when she came down to breakfast. 
“« Suppose you and I take little Dick to school this time, and then, as we 
happen to be in London, we can have a bit of an ‘ out’ for ten days, or 
a fortnight. I must go somewhere this year, or I shall never live till 
next.” 

Now Mr. Brown was an easy man, pretty well cireumstanced, engag- 
ed in a respectable business, and was always willing to indulge the rea- 
sonable wishes of his wife. He did not, however, immediately acqui- 
esce in his wife’s suggestion; indeed, he threw cold water upon it; but 
secretly thinking it might prevent a more impracticable proposal, deter- 
| mined to verify Mrs. Brown’s morning dream. 
|  According!y, in the course ofa few days he and his wife were en route 
to that well-frequented spot, London Bridge Wharf. Their journey was 
slow and sure. Jarvey made the best of his way, and at length informed 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown that the “* Rial William” vos alongside. This as- 
surance was confirmed by a ticket-porter accosting Mr. Brown with 
‘¢ Margate, sir? Be quick!’ which served to cheer up the pleasure- 
seeking pair. 

It is necessary here to observe that Mr. Brown had formerly held a 
previncial office of responsibility, connected with the revenue, and in 
the plenitude of the official dignity had set up a regular red-moroeco-co- 
vered-blue-silk-lined-Brahma-lock-and-keyed diplomatic despatch-box, 
with name, residence, and office, all fully described thereon at fulllength 
| in capital letters of gold ; not forgetting to have his arms—duly em- 
bossed on a sunken shield in the centre. 

Although his occupation was gone, he was unwilling to let the dignity 
goalso; and, therefore, upon all suitable occasions, when he went from 
home his box went with him, containing what he called his “ small 
things ;’’ what they were was of no consequence : but, as his money 
and keys were always amongst them, he had the double motive of osten- 
tation and necessity to make him watchful of the box. 

Upon the present occasion he stepped from the hackney-coach with 
this box in one hand, an umbrella in the other; a great coat over one 
arm, and a Macintosh over the other ; thus encumbered, he found it im- 
possible to get at his purse without emptying the hand which held the 
box. Down it went, and the great-coat was thrown over it; the purse 
was abstracted from his pocket, but the money could not be got out 
without emptying the other hand also, so down went the umbrella upon 
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the great-coat and the Macintosh over that. There was no time to be 
lost. The bell was ringing. The porter urging him with an oath to “ be 
alive,” slung their luggage over his shoulder, and snatching up the red 
box, umbrella, and habiliments, proceeded with them and Mrs. Brown to 
the packet. 

Just as Mrs. Brown stepped on board, the vessel started, and her hus- 
band was left behind. Mr. Brown soon discovered the separation ; and 
although he did not, Leander-like plunge into the angry tide, and endea- 
vor to gain the packet vi ef arms, he did, as all loving husbands ought 
to do—make an attempt to regain his bereft spouse by means more ex- 
pensive, not !ess foolish, and resulting in precisely the same effects. 

Malgré the loss of the red box, he boldly offered five shillings to any 
waterman who would overtake the packet, and pu aboard. “ That’s 
impossible,’ said a dozen of these coat-and-bad b 
would try, if he would give them the reward. 

As soon as a waterman was engaged, and had obtained permission 
pocket the money, he exclaimed, 

“ Vy sir, y’r honner, I’m blow’d if the Red Rover arn’t rig 
I'll clap you aboard ‘n the twist of a quid, and then you'll be 
Nosooner said than done. 

Mr. Brown, being satisfied that he was in a steamer actually going to 
Margate, began more suo, to soothe the asperities of the morning's dis- 
asters, and, without further mishap, set his foot upon Margate Pier at six 
o’clock, inhis accustomed good humor, full of anxiety to recover his lost 
treesures 

Scarcely had he stepped upon the'pier of that 
very fashionable watering-place, than— 

But we must return to Mrs. Brown. 

The reader has already been informed that Mr. 
in the world, and respectably connected ; but 
Brown have not yet been set forth. 
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Brown was well to do 
the pretensions of Mrs. 


She fully realized the character so universally esteemed by gravestone- 
cutters, being a loving wife, an atfectionate mother; and a kind friend ; 
but what she piqued herseif most upon was her family connection, for 
the superiority of which it will best suit our history to give her full cre- 
dit: she was, consequently, always most attentive to appearances where 
she was known : and, although she did not—atconvenient opportunities 
—hesitate to be both condescending and economical incog., she had 
the greatest possible horror of being detected in either of these vulgar 
vices. 

indefatigable contrivances, be acquainted, with great people. Her 
natural sense was of smal! calibre, hereducation nil; with the exception 
therefore, of a few common-place topics of conversation, an affected love 
of poetry, founded upen a superficial acquaintance with ‘“‘ The Beauties 
of the English Poets, in one vol. 8 vo.” ; a capability of working Berlin 
pattern kettle-holders for bazars for promoting Christian knowledge ; of 
aetting strong brown purses for her Dick, and of knitting various color- 
ed muffetees for herse!f, she was possessed of ne accomplishments, and 
was profoundly ignorant of everything which adorns the mind ; and with- 
al possessing @ naive effrontery, which, leading her, as it often did, into 
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an awkward position, seldom failed to bring her out again, at the cost of 


a smile or a titter, which she invariably attributed to her wit, not te her 
folly. 
With this insight into her character, it will be easily understood why 
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Inseparable from this disposition were her persoual vanity, and | 
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Mrs. Brown's first consideration upon entering the packet was to take { 


manual possession of the red box, which, independent of its valuable 
contents, her husband had taught her to consider no bad voucher of gen- 
tility in societies where some mark of separaticn from the “ profanum 
vulgus’’ was advantageous. Her second consideration—equally intelli- 
gible—was to reconnoitre her fellow-passengers, and locate herself in 
that quarter which appeared to promise the most genteel neighborhood. 
In this attempt, however, she was most unsuccessful, and was not long 
in discovering the very obvious fact, that not only was she surrounded 
by passengers who were not at all genteel, but that part of them were 
horridly vulgar, and some rude. 

Mrs. Brown very sagaciously, therefore, resolved to seek an asylum 
amidst the pile of luggage which occupied the midships of the steamer. 
Here, little doubting that her husband would turn up again somewhere, 
she composed her mind to the toleration of present troubles. Whilst 
she was arriving at this philosophical conclusion, her eye accidentally 
rested upon a bonnet-bex, upon which was inscribed, ‘‘ The Dowager 
Lady Essex.”’ Now. she shrewdly conjectured that the box must belong 
to the personage whose name it bore ; and, moreover, that as there was 
no address appended to the name, the Dowager Lady Eesex herself was 
actually in the packet. 


“Oh! what would | give to find her out!” said Mrs. Brown to herself, 
as she fidgeted about between the paddle-boxes. 

Heretofore Mrs. Brown’s proceedings had been confined to the fore 
part of the packet, and it was only at this moment that she discovered 
the passengers ‘aft.’ Poor Mrs. Brown, on entering the packet, had 
gone “‘ forward,” being quite unconscious of the advantage, or even the 
existence, of such a place as the quarter-deck. The discovery was quite 
as gratifying to her as that of the bonnet-box ; for, with her constant ten- 
dency to the genteel, she immediately concluded that the superior style 
of bonnets and shawls betokened a superior style of wearers. Again she 
paced up and down by the paddle-box ; till at last, taking up the object 
of her repeated attention, she deliberately proceeded to break the liga- 
ture of narrow tape with which it was bound, and ransacked the con- 
tents. This was soon done, as it contained nothing but a pair of shoes, 
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a pair of black silk stockings, a cap, a comb, a smail hair-brush, some 
curl-papers which had been used, and—though last, not least—a small 
parcel directed, ‘‘ The Dowager Lady Essex, Broadstairs.’ 

This was confirmatory of the actual proprietorship of the box, and 
fully answered Mrs. Brown’s expectations. She now bundled the con- 
tents into the box again, took it “ aft,” and proceeded nquire from 
the most likely female passengers as to its ownership. After several un- 
successful attempts, she at last accosted a lady attired in biack silk, « 
Leghorn bonnet, black lace veil, black silk mantilla lined with zcarlet, < 

ble boa rather the worse for wear, a yvold watch and gilt chair 
duly festooned to her waistband, and an eye glass suspended by a de!:- 
cate fabrication of brown silk,—who, although she was eating pears, had 
a somewhat distinguished air, and 
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was rather good-looking. To Mrs. 
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question, ‘‘ Pray, ma’am, do you own this here 


she at last received the welcome affirmative, immediately suc- 
ceeded by the justifiable inquiry, ‘“‘ What are you doing with iv?” 





The very emphatic tone of the answer, and the petulant abruptness of 
estion, rather disconcerted Mrs. Brown; but she reconciled it te 
and re 
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plied, with becoming humility, 

“Why, my lady, I saw the box upon the floor of the ship, with the 
ring broken somehow or other; and, as I dare say, ma’am,—your lady- 
, 1 mean,—will find the things prettily tumbled, I considered it my 
to bring the box te your ladyship, and tell your ladyship all about 





Oh! I'm vastly obleeged to you. Are you the stewardess !” 
‘I certainly have the honor of holding that situ a 
my lady,” ceplied Mie. Brown. 

Now, Mrs. Brown being anxious to play off the most dignified preten- 
sions she had, referred to the situation she had filled, with great satis- 
faction to herself, of one of the stewardesses of the Orphans’-benevolent- 
clothing-and-putting-out-in-the-world-Society, of ‘‘ Ragton-super-natural- 
a hamlet of the parish in which she resided; consequently she 
replied to this question with an air of pride. 

‘‘ Hem,” said the lady; ‘I'll tell you what, good woman,—just t 
the tape round the box again, and put it where you found it.” 
“Oh! of course,” replied Mrs. Brown; ‘‘ anything to oblige your la- 
dyship, my lady.”” And Mrs. Brown did as she was bidden. 

The la¢y Mrs. Brown had contrived to introduce herself to was, as we 
shall find in the sequel, a person of consequence, and apparently by 
means unaccustomed to be addressed by the titular di 
Mrs. Brown at once attributed to her. 

The opportunity of improving such an aristocratic acquaintance now 
became a paramount consideration with Mrs. Brown; therefore, as soon 
as she had deposited the box as ordered, she returned to her new ac- 
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quaintance, who was smartly pacing the deck; for the wind blew keenly 
up the river. 
* A 


As Mrs. Brown approached, she was relieved from a little anxiety as 
to how she should resume the conversation, by the lady taking that upon 
herself, 

‘Now, Mrs. Thingumty,” said she,—“ stewardess, get me a glass of 
brandy and water, hot, with one lump of sugar;—mind, only one.” 


“ Certainly,” replied Mrs. Brown. “I put your ladyship’s box awag 


uite safe. It really gives me great pleasure to be of service to sd Gis- 
tinguished a lady.” 





~ 
aa 


She had again reached the funnel before the object of her second mis- 
sion exactly impressed itself upon her perceptions, when she was sud- 
denly posed to know where brandy and water was to be had. For ence 
she took the right way to find out, by asking one of the crew, who 
inquiry answered, ‘‘ Go a-aft; ma’am, and a-ask below.” 


su 


Hie accompanied his lucid reply by pointing “ aft,’ which was the 
only part of his explanation Mrs. Brown understood ; for she considered 
his werds as neither more ner less than downright insult. She went 
“aft,” and was more successful in her inquiry from an elderly stout ger- 
gentleman in a Macintosh jockey-cap, who politely showed her the way 
to the saloon. 

‘‘What! down this hole?” exclaimed Mrs. Brown; ‘‘ down into the 
cellar must I go?” 

“Yes, ma’am. It isn’t called the cellar, but the saloon.” 

So down went Mrs. Brown in true sailor-like fashion; and when she 
reached the bettom she was both surprised and pleased,—such a capital 
cold “set-out,” and every thing so comfortable, as she afterwards told 
her husband. 

When she turned round and stood in the saloon entrance, she was con- 
fronted by another stout man, but by no means the counterpart of the 
one above. This wasa rubicund, burley, Nimrod-looking fellow, atleast 
six feet three inches high, and weighing certainly not less than twenty 
stone. He was dreased in a green “cut-away” riding-coat with gilt but- 
tons, white cord breeches, leather continuations, strong shooting-shoes, a 
blue silk cravat with white spots, and a low-crowned, bread-brimmed, 
white felt hat, knowingly set forward and on one side, so as to shade his 
right eye, which, with the eyebrow, was rather the worse for sixty years 
wear, and a slight paralytic affection which had deranged its utility a few 
years before. This gentleman sat astride a short bench, something in 
the way a crab«might be supposed to do; one hand was thrust into the 
pocket of a siriped cotton waistcoat, and the other heid a glass of the 
very beverage Mrs. Brown wanted. 

“ Pray, sir,” said Mrs. Brown, “ are you the landlord ?”’ 

“Why, ma’am, as for that, 1 live upon my own little farm of 123 
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acres, and have no other tenant but myse!f. But why?” . 

“O dear me!—J beg your pardon, sir; [ did not mean that. I thought 
perhaps you could give me a glass of brandy and water.” 

‘*What,—stand treat, aye? Well, I don’t care about that; but I’d 
as leave you'd been rather younger, and rather better-looking.” 

Mrs. Brown shrank from this unpalatable familiarity, and was per- 
plexed to know how she was to accomplish her errand, when one of the 
steward’s boys, always on the gui vive for a customer, presented himself 
to her with the question, “ brandy and water?” 

“Oh! yes, if you please,” replied Mrs. Brown; “I do want a glass 
of brandy and hot water, with one lump of sugar in it” 

The word passed * Hot with,” and before Mrs. Brown had time to 
take a second glance at the saloon, the brandy and water was forthcom- 
ing, and a shilling duly paid for the same. Mrs. Brown returned to 
deck again, and found her friend as impatient as a very cold lady ought 
to be, whose brandy and water does not arrive with that alacrity usually 
characterizing the movements of stewardesses of steamers. 

When the lady had expressed herself somewhat aristocraticelly upon 
this point, Mrs. Brown was despatched below a second time for a plate 
of sandwiches, with an emphatic caution, to be quicker in her move- 
ments, a hint which her former experience enabled her to profit by. The 
sandwiches were produced with a celerity which admitted no reasonable 
cause of complaint; and, by the time this was done, her ladyship consi- 
dered that a second glass of brandy and water might be disposed of to 
her bodily comfort. Down went Mrs. Brown a third time, and singular 
as it may appear, it was with considerable satisfaction she handed over 
the second potation to her friend, and perceived no disposition to repay 
her the four shillings which she bad disbursed for all these creature- 
comforts; “ for,’’ as Mrs. Brown argued with herself, “ this trifling obli- 


gation is sure to be remembered by her ladyship at some future time, 
and will most certainly secure the pleasure of her distinguished civilities 


at & tine when they may perhaps be worth any money,” 


The conversation between Mrs, Brown and the lady had hitherto been 
upon indifferent subjects, and, as we have seen, interrupted. Mrs. 
Brown had one important piece of information to obtain, which the near 
approach of the packet t» Margate made it desirable to elicit. This was 
the destination of her lady-friend; for he had determined to regulate, as 
far as she could, the movements of herself and Mr. Brown—i_ she 
should happily meet with him again—by those of her Jadyship. 

“‘T suppose,” said Mrs. Brown, opening at once upon the main subject, 
“that your ladyship intends tu spend afew days at Margate?” 

“«Lawk! you wretched old stewardess !”’ exclaimed her friend, holding 
up both hands, brandy and water and all, and turning up her eyes very 
hysterically, ‘“‘ how could you suppose I should dream of any thing so 
’orrid? Stay at Margate, indeed! For my part, I shall be wretched 
till I get a mile out of the place, and shall not feel quite comfortable till 
I have been a day at Broadstairs. I generally travel with the carriage, 
and avoid these fishy piaces.”” 

“Dear me! only think!” said Mrs. Brown, in astonishment, at her 
friend’s account of Margate; “how shocking! So your ladyship is de- 
termined to go to Broadstairs ?” 

“Certainly,” replied the lady. ‘It’s the only place in these parts fit 
for decent people to be seen at; and we have been there several weeks, 
and—”’ 


Bang came the bows of the steamer against Margate pier-head, with 
somewhat more violence than usual, the effect of which threw the moie- 
ty of my lady’s second glass of brandy and water into Mrs. Brown’s lap, 
and abruptly concluded their conversation. 

A few slight screams, and a great many inelegant oaths, were speedily 
overruled by the din of debarkation. 

A swarm of useful impositions, called ticket-porters, pervaded the deck 
from stem to stern, and sought for the employment of their services with 
most vociferous diligence. 

Mrs: Brown extricated herself without much difficulty from the pre- 
vailing confusion; and with the aid of a ticket-porter, safely established 
herself and ‘‘ things’? upon the pier. 

The porter had deposited ‘“ the things” on his barrow, but Mrs. Brown 
strenuously resisted his stirring an inch with them; stating that she 
should not go from the spot where she was, until a gentleman arrived 
that she was expecting. In vain did the porter offer to go and inquire 
for the gentleman,—in vain did he propose that Mrs. Brown should go 
to an inn, and wait for him; she would neither give any explanation, or 
budge aninch. Down she sat upon the barrow, and no argument could 
move her. 

Her attention was in less than an hour attracted to the near approach 
of another steamer, which, as it was evidently making the pier, occasion- 
Mrs. Brown to entertain lively anticipations that it contained her hus- 
‘band. They were not unfounded. Ina few minutes Mr. Brown stepped 
from the deck of the Red Rover. Mrs. Brown presented the red box 
and herself, at the pier side, the safety of which, being ocularly demon- 
strated to Mr. Brown, he submitted himself to, nay, even returned the 
tender embrace of Mrs. Brown, with a cordiality rather unusual in such 
situations. 

When Mr. Brown inquired of the porter which was the best inn to go 
to, he was cut short, and failed in obtaining any opinion whatever upon 
that point, by Mrs. Brown’s most decisive declaration,—that she would 
not put her head into a Margate house. No—not upon any consider- 
ation whatever ; moreover, she insisted upon leaving the place instantly ; 
tet the cost be what it would. Fortunately, she was enabled to carry 





her intention into effect with all possible expedition, and at no great 
cost. 

One of those machines, like half an omnibus, was about to start.— 
Their luggage was, therefore, soon transferred from the barrow to the 
root of the vehicle, and Mr. and Mrs. Brown were deposited in the 
interior, with one other gentleman, who immediately invited acquaint- 
ance with them, by expressing how sorry he felt that some unlucky cir- 
cumstance appeared to have breught them into collision with some rude 
people. 

This touched a cord to which the heart of Mrs. Brown responded.— 
She was excessively vbliged to receive expressions of sympathy from a 
well-bred gentleman, and soon entered upon a detailed account of her 
voyage from London to Margate. Nothing could be more a propos 
than this opportunity of relating the account, as it at once amused the 
gentleman, informed her husband of that which up to this time he had 
not learnt the details of, and afforded herself an excellent opportunity of 
talking, and especially of communicating how gratified she was at hav- 
ing formed the acquaintance of ‘The Dowager Lady Essex,” in a 
manner which, she had reason to believe, was mutually cordial and per- 
manent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown having arrived at Broadstairs, were met at the 
entrance of the Albion Hotel by Mr. Ballard himself, the civil, attentive, 
obliging young landlord of the house ; who assured them that they would 
find every thing comfortable in his house, and with a slight degree of 
excusable warmth, informed them that his hotel was frequented by the 
first people in the country. To this Mr. Brown replied with a monosyl- 
labic ejaculation, something between a grunt and a laugh, and then 
uttered another monosyllabic sound, which strongly resembled the word 


“ Fudge.” 
Mrs. Brown was singularly silent, and did not utter a word until they 


were ushered into an apartment on the first-floor, and ascertained that the 


house did front the sea. She then acutely observed, as socn as the land- 
lord and waiter had left the room, 


“Well! this is the sea, however. But I am dreadfully disappointed 
with the gentility of the place, 1 must say. I expected we should have 
found a fine large hotel, with a grand entrance, and a large green-and- 
gold gas-lamp on each side the door, and a middle-aged, gentlemanlike- 
looking landlord, and a fine woman ef a landlady, and a great many 
waiters with white napkins, and black silk-stockings, and several lords’ 
servants with powdered hair, and two or three carriages waiting at the 
door, with the coachmen asleep upon the boxes, and a great many bells 
ringing at the same time, and a very strong and agreeable smell of soup, 
and a 

“Oh! my dear!’’ interrupted Mr. Brown, “ what's the use of talking 
in this way? Here we are, and we must make the best of it: we shall 
not stay long, you know.” 

Here the landlord re-entered, and inquired whether his guests would 
please to dine. 

At length dinner was served. The landlord not only placed the first 
dish upon the table, but waited upon his guests. 

‘« This does not appear to be a very large place,” said Mr. Brown. 

“No, sir,” replied the landlord ; “ but it is well-frequented.”’ 





“ Pray, sir,” said Mrs. Brown, “do you happen to know whether the 
Dowager Lady Essex is here?” 

«Yes, ma'am, she is; she is here a good deal.” 

‘«T suppose you know her when you see her?” 

‘“‘ Certainly, ma’am; I see her frequently.” 

“She is not in your house, of course ?”’ 

‘‘No, ma’am; she has a private house; but she will be here this even- 
ing. She is coming to drink tea with Mr. Rogers.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” said Mrs. Brown. 

“ Umph!” said Mr. Brown. 

‘‘ Who is Mr. Rogers?” said Mrs. Brown. e 

‘“‘ Mr. Rogers ?—the poet, ma'am,” replied the landlord 

The landlord was about to make some further remark, when Mrs. 
Brown rose from her seat, and clapping her hands together, exclaimed, 

“‘ Rogers the poet ?—You don’t say so?—What! Rogers the poet in 
this very house? Well, I never! Mr. Brown, my dear, I think we 
should have a bottle of wine.”’ 

“Certainly, my love,”’ replied Mr. Brown; “by all means, if you wish 
it. Mr. Landlord, will you get us a bottle of—What would you like, 
love 7” 

“Oh! I don’t care. M1.—what’s your name?” said Mrs. Brown. 

‘Ballard, ma’am.”’ 

“ Well, then, Mr. Ballad, what wine does Rogers drink ?” 

“He generally drinks sherry, ma’am.” 

‘“‘ Then bring us a bottle, Mr. Rogers—Ballad, I mean.” 

The change in Mrs. Brown’s manner could not fail to be observed 
even by Mr. Brown, who did not, however, quite comprehend the cause 
why such a name as “ Rogers” should produce such an affect; “ for,”’ 
said he, “ I see nothing particular in the name.” 

“Nothing in the name!’ exclaimed Mrs. Brown. “Why, surely, 
Mr. Brown, you must have forgotten yourself. Don’t you recollect those 
beautiful lines I have read so often to you and the children? 


‘ The heart that has once loved never forgets, 
But keeps loving that which it prizes, 
So the sun-flower turns round with the sun till it sets, 
And turns back again when it rises.’ ”’ 

















As seon as the landlord brought 
this engrossing subject. 


“ Well, now, Mr. Ballad,”’ (for she persisted in callinghim “Ballad,’’) | baggage! 


“ do tell me—you sey Mr. Rogers is really living here ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the landlord. ‘ Ile occupies the next room. 
You may hear him talking now.” 

“Well, I declare, so I can!—delightful 

“Mr. Dickens, ma’am.” 

Now came Mr. Brown’s turn to be animated. He 
knife and fork, looked the landlord full in t! 
Dickens !—you don’t mean to gay ‘ Boz?’ ” 

** Yos, I do, sir,” replied the landlord. 

‘What! the real Boz—the Boz that wrote the Pickwick Papers ? 

“The same. He came in the omnibus with you from Margate.” 

“* You don’t say so! Oaly think, my dear, that we should have been 
talking to Boz, and not know him! How very unlucky!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown discussed the subject during the remainder of 
their dinner hour. They became excessively delighted with Broad- 
stairs, which they had not yet seen; praised the extreme civility of the 
landlord ; and, in fact, found everything now so comfortable, that they 
resolved to stay there the whele week. 

As soon as they were left to themselves, they began seriously to con- 
sider how they could contrive to be of Rogers’ tea-party. After con- 
sidering every plan likely and unlikely, there was none so good as one 
suggested by Mrs. Brown, which was to throw herself in the way of Lady 
Essex when she arrived, and point blank ask her to introduce them to 
Mr. Rogers’ party. She had no doubt that her ladyship would be glad 
to repay the civilities she had received fiom her inthe packet, by an act 
so easy and so complimentary. 

The plan being arranged, Mrs. Brown left the room. As soon as 


she had done so, she heard voices below, and presently a lady in biack 


| ‘ 
made lier appearance, attended by the landlord and a waiter, Mrs, 
Brown saw at a glance that it was not Lady Essex, therefore she 
merely stared her in the face, and passed on. As the landlord and 
waiter shortly returned, she thought she might as well inquire who it 
was, 

“« Lady Essex, ma'am,” replied the obliging landlord. 

“Pooh! nonsense!”’ said Mrs. Brown, with the air of a person who 
feels that they ace either being laughed at, or are asking information 
from a fool. Mrs. Brown was of the latter opinien. 

Often did footsteps attract her to the door; but no one made their 
appearance, except now and then the chambermaid. Her suspense be- 
came almost intolerable. The clock struck nine—no Lady Essex had 
arrived. Mrs. Biown returned geievously disappointed to her own 
room, where she found Mr. Brown fast asleep apon the sofa. 


Who is he talking to?’ 

re oe 
laid down his 
e faee, and exclaimed, ‘‘Mr. 


In vain did Mrs. Brown open upon him her entire battery of words, 
from the heavy metal of abuse down to the small arms of coaxing.— 
She scolded, she remonstrated, she persuaded, she entreated—all was 
in vain. Mr. Brown passively endured; but nothing could rouse him 
to a reconsideration of the means how to accomplish Mrs. Brown’s 
absurd desire. At last she sat down and cried, and then she order- 
ed tea, and finally they closed the eventful day by peacefully retiring to 
bed. 

Before they went to sleep, however, Mrs. Brown ventured upon this 
consolatory observetion, 

“« Well, dear, it is something to say that we spent the evening in the 
very next room to the Dowager Lady Essex, Sam. Rogers, and Boz.” 

The following morning, as soon as breakfast was over, they strolled 
out to see the place; and, as they proceeded along the terrace, they 
were suddenly approached by a lady who emerged from the Library.— 
As soon as Mra. Brown saw her, she perceived it was her aristocratic 
friend ; and, without communicating the fact to her husband, she com- 
menced a series of bobbing courtseys, which the lady acknowledged by 
a nod as she passed. 

“¢ That’s the Dowager Lady Essex, my dear,” said Mrs. Brown'— 
“You perceive she knew me. Now who's right and who’s wrong?” 

They walked a little farther, when a thoughy suddenly struck Mrs. 
Brown, and she said she wished to go inte the Library. Luckily, inst 
as she was about to enter into the Library, who should encounter her 
but her friend. 

Mrs. Brown, having drawn over her face a well-washed Buckingham 
lace veil, concluded that her frsend did not recognise her ; she threw it 
back, therefore, and immediately addressed herself to the supposed Lady 
Easex, in her usual strain of compliment. : 

“Oh!” my good woman,” said her friend, “I’m very much obliged 
to you; but don’t call me ‘my lady’ here. You must call me by my 
right name,—Mademoiselle Romandin.” 

““Mam’selle Romandin! !” exclaimed Mrs. Brown, turning very 

le. “Then, are you not the Dowager Lady Essex ?”’ P 

“No; my name is Louisa Romandin.”’ 

“Then, pray what are you, Maim’selle Louisa Romandin?” asked Mrs. 
Brown, with great indignation. 

“ Why, Mrs. Stewardess, if you must know, I am the Dowager Lady 
Essex’s own |ady’s-maid.” 

“‘ Lady Essex’s mai—mai—a-a-a— 

‘¢ Get a glass of water, will you, my good man?” said Mr. Brown, 
who now began to understand better the proceedings ot his wite during 
the last twenty-four hours. 

« Well, dear,” observed Mrs. Brown to her husband, as they sat in 
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the wine, Mrs. Brown returned to , their own parlor the next evening, 


| cursion to the Brandywine. 





|} out. 
| could readily be made, which would not fail to prove entirely satisfactory 
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‘it was too bad of that nasty slut 

to spoil our tour, and pawn herself off for the Dowager Lady Essex—a 

However, we did talk to Boz in the omnibus,—and we heard 

Rogers talk,—and I stared the real Dowager Lady Essex fuli in the 

face—that’s something to say.— Dick, are you asleep?” 
<a - 

From the Uuion 


MY FIRST DUEL. 


BY M. M. 


NOAH. 


I called a few days old friend Colonel Webb, whol 
learnt had airived at his residence in Waverly Place, from his late ex- 
He looked well, quite well—his whiskers 
were as large axd fierce as ever, with here and there a few supernume- 
rary white hairs, and his spirits, if anything were more buoyant and elas- 
tic, as he had accomplished a certain specific and desirable object by the 
issue of the recent meeting. Over the elbow of his capacious arm 
chair reposed a pair of significant crutches. Ithoughtof Sir Jehn Fal- 
staff— 


aco te see my 


“ There's honor for you.” 

We talked over the adventure in detail, with congratulations that it 
was not worse in its results, as it certainly might have been, if the apos- 
tle of temperance and the Colonel had bo:h been the crack shots they 
were said to be in the shooting gallerics.—Duelling at the present day 


| has fallen into disrepute ; it never did setile any point of honor, and sen- 
| sible men discard it as incompatible with the spirit of the age ; yet pe- 


culiar circumstances, asin the case of Webb and Marshall, drive men to 
hostile meetings, and it would be fortunate to all parties concerned, if the 


isaue was equally favorable, Tt is much more agreeable to shake a man 
firmly by the hand than to attend his funeral ; and as to the posthumous 
praises of courage, coolness, gullautry, &c. in such affairs, what are 
they worth ? as Shakspeare says, 
“He that died lost Wednesday.” 

It is said, that the apostle of Temperance is not satisfied with the re- 
sult of the duel; he thinks that Webb ought to have been killed, and he 
is desirous of having another shot at him. If Mr. Marshall is so fond 


| of fighting, he can place himself at the head of the Affghanistans in the 
| Cabool country, or serve as aid to Ching Ling Cheesin of Pekin, and he 


will have fighting enough for the appetite of any moderate man ; but 
Col. Webb ought to be permitted hereafter to eat his woodcock and 
toast in peace ; though wounded he enjoys the best position of the two, 
and he should not part with itto jeopardise it by another meeting. As 
Hoyle would say he has all the honor, but has lost the odd trick. Talk- 
ing of duelling, I have always been satisfied that it is moral, and not 
physical courage which is the active agent in such matters, and sustains 


| - . + + . . 
| @ man in such trying positions, and this was made manifest and 


strongly impressed on my mind by my first duel. When a very young 
man, and in high party times, I fourd myseif*taking the lead in the De- 
mocratic ranks at Charleston, South Carolina. Impressed with the belief 
that a difference of political opinion, though warmly expressed and firm- 
ly carried out, did not necessarily impair that good personal feeling and 
intercourse which should exist between citizen and citizen, [ was in hopes 
to make converts and pat down opponents, in the most pacific manner ; 
but I sooa discovered my error, and was given distinctly to understand, 


, that he whe ventures to bring aboutimportant political revolutions in that 


seciiun of the Union, must be prepared to fight his way in the world ; he 
whois ambitious to become a political leader, must exhibit something 
more substantial than meré oratory. , 

He wko would influence and control a party, must sustain his doc- 


| trines by meeting his opponents in the way that gentlemen settle such 
‘ differences; he must understand and be understood. 


This I presumed 
was what is called Southern chivalry; it was allnew and most extraor- 
dinary to me, who came from a pacific quarter of the Union, and felt no 


| disposition at ali to carry my political plans and objects into operationat 


the mouth of the pistol. Butso it was. Being in Rome, | had to do 
what Romans did. So having offended a young sprig of Federalism, by 
venturiag respectfully to differ with him in relation tothe war with Eng- 
land at a great publie meeting, he gave me notice that he should call me 
I felt no apprehension on the subject, convinced that explanations 


with reasonable men. So I proceeded to the City Library, and while en- 
joying a very agreeable book in a cool and sequestered part of the ample 
saloon, an handsome young gentleman ot engaging appearance and ad- 
dress came up te me, and after two or three formal, yet graceful bows, 
placed in my hand a neatly folded note, written on vellum paper. The 
acte introduced me to Major Hamilton, sinceyGeneral Hamilton and Go- 
vernor of the State, by the gentleman whom I had most unfortunately 
offeaded, by differing with him at the public meeting, and informed me 
at the same time, that Major Hamilton would make the necessary ar 
rangements for the meeting, &c. On reading the note [ arose and made 
several profound bows to the gentleman, finding that this was a business 
of very serious importance. We took our seats near each other, talked 
of the weather, of war, palmetto forts, rice birds, cotton crops, and sev- 
eral agreeable subjects, for I was very happy to make his acquaintance, 
until che Major in the most polite manner imaginable, reminded me of 
the delicate object of his mission, and the necessity cf a reply to the 
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note he had just delivered. Novice as 1 was in such matters, I was 
still aware that etiquette required a prompt reply, and assured him that 
he should receive an answer at an early hour. I forthwith called the 
leaders of our party together, to consult and determine what was to be 
done in the premises. They were unanimously of opinion that I must 





fight; there was no avoiding the responsibility; the honor of the demo- 
cratic party required that I should fight; it was the usage of the coun- 


try, and no leader of a party of such high and patriotic pretensi 
could evade an invitation in which the dignity of the party was 
ly concerned. As this was, therefore, a bona fide point of honor, uy 
the result of which it was impossible vo foresee what might be the « 





nies of our country, it was resolved that I should meeti 
and a high public functionary of great courage and « wa 





upon a3 my second; and] answered the note > most polite manner 
imaginable accepting the invitation, and leaving the preliminaries to } 









v e 
settled by the plenipotentiaries and high contracting parties. Early in 
the afternoon a carriage drove to the door, containing two ef my particu- 


lar friends, with a request to take a ride. 

Supposing it was intended to talk over matters, and arrange for contin- 
gencies, the weather being exceedingly pleasant, I sprarg in, and away 
we went as fast as two spanking greys could carry us. In the bottom of 
the carriage a case of pistols lay very comfortably, and my friends in- 
formed me that we were going out of two to fire at a mark, supposing 
that I was rather out ef practice, which was really the fact, never having, 


Ca 


to my recollection, fired a piste] in the course of my life. We alighted 











in the centre of a field, and a card was pinned to sees and the pistols 
looded, and placed in my hasd at a distance of ten paces. Nothing 
daunted, I raised my pistol cautiously and firmly, and hit the card. “Bra- 
vo—capital—try again,” said my friends; and I went on firing and hit- 
ting the mark, with all imaginable coolneas, iter wim aigque iterum. “You 
are a first rate shot,” said one. * Poor devil, he will be killed,” said the 






other, “‘ there is no escape for him.” “No stand 
said I to my friends, “‘ what kind of a person is 
“A very clever fellow of great promise, a gentlema 
racter, of a large and ancient family, highly esteemed and 

“ And I am to kill him,” said I to myself! Good heavens! 2 
whe never wronged me, and to whom of course I entertained no ill wi 
‘but the honor of my party was implicated, and he must die.” I co 
not reconcile myself to the morality or the philosophy of this issue, but 
I was in the hands of my party, and of right honorable men as fier 
and it was my duty I supposed to submit. The city was alive with the 
projected duel—we were both the lions of the day. I had not the honor 
of knowing my brother lion, who I was to kill the nex 
eure that I had no i!] will towards him, and if 
tive parties had not been a question at issue, I fe 
could have adjusted the dithculty ever a bottle of south side Madeira, in 
the most pacific. manner imaginable. Ihe Police, witha strict eye to 


hots.”” “ Pray,’’ 
to meet 7”’ 
and cha- 
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respecte d. 















t day; I was quite 
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cenhdent that we both 


their duty, took speeial care to inform all the sporting characters that the 
affair was to come off at the race-course at four o'clock, and al! the gies 
in town were engaged to witness the exhibition. } ; 

thought it a pity for two such nice 









erg. 
ss sighed, and 
young fellow 
¥‘ Ung te y 
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each other, but finally they entered into the spirit 
of us stood a chance of sepresenting the dying glad 


ment of the audience in the Collisenm. Just at 
when the peried of negotiation had been nearly exhaust 
S. Thomas, then editor of the City Gazette, be! no good re- 
sults were to grow out of this duel, ata moment of 5 itical excite- 
ment, and when the country, at war with a great power, required union, 
concert in action, and friendly feelings among citizens, called early inthe 
morning, on Keating Lewis Simmons, E-quire, then at the head of the 
Federal party, and submitted various considerations why this hostile 
meeting was uncalled for, and the political as weil as personal conse- 
quences which might grow out of it; and it was finally arranged to call 
the high contracting powers together and ascertain what could be done: 

After a meeting, and a deliberation of four hours, it was finally agreed 
that there should be no meeting—that mutual explanations should be 
made, and the affair was honorably arranged, according to the most ap- 
proved principles of duelling, and the most popular requirements of eti- 
quette. I was entirely satisfied with the issue, having no desire to kill 
my antagonist, who, by the way, was a very worthy person by the name 
of Toomer, since dead ; nor had I any wish to be killed myself; but the 
dear public, it seems, was not so well satisfied with the result—there 
was to be no fight after all. Pompey had harnessed the bays in the bug- 
gy—whips, spurs, and trotting horses were all ready for the race course, 
to see two promising young fellows shoot each other, and so the affair is 
settled—the pistols are returned to the case—and the Doctor was not 
called upon to prepare lint, probe stick, and plaster. This humane dis- 
appointment, however, was coupled with strong suspicions pretty loudly 
rag that I, like all vaporing democrats, would rather eat than 
fight. This unworthy insinuation, which aroused my indignation, did 
not allay the political fever, and in a few days afterwards I got into a 
newspaper controversy with a gentleman, I believe, by the name of 
Crafts, and I received another little billet-deux te meet him at the Race 
Course. To use a familiar phrase of a knight of the Race Course and 
Thimble Rig, I really did not know how to head off this invitation, when 
my antagonist fell sick, and the affair, like the other, was honorably ad- 
justed. Let it be distinctly understood, gentle reader, that in these 
challenges to bloody conflicts, there was really in truth and in fact not 
the least cause or ground for @ hostile meeting. It was the fashion of 


ick of time, 


mye fran yy 
my friend E 
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| cepting on extraordinary occasions, are suffi 


he would neither accept explanation nor apology. 


| prognosticated that I should yet “‘ creep out of it.” 


that day to adjust all such disputes at the muzzle of the pistol. Public 
opinion since that time, together with the provisions of the law, have 


frowned upon these sanguinary exhibitions, and now reason, good sense 


and good principles, have erected barriers against duelling, which, ex- 
iently powerful against such 
outbreaks. Still, there was a lurking suspicion in the public miad that 
I would not fight. That I had not the inclination or desire to shoot or 
be shot, was an undoubted fact, but that under any circumstances I would 
not fight at al! was not true. Without being what was constitutionally 
called brave, and never willingly rushing, inte danger, without, in the 
most distant manner, being either a bully or a braggadocia, I, neverthe- 
less, felt that I had moral courage enough to resent a positive insult, and 
was ready, in a good cause, to submit to what society considered an ho- 
norable mode of redressing an injury—still I labored under suspicion un- 
til at length a pereon, who was nota politician, was determined to ascer- 
tain whether there was good and sufficient grounds for this opiaico, and 
picking a small quarrel with me, or upon some trifling cause, he sent me 
a challenge tc meet him, coupled with the very cheering intelligence that 
So, here was a chal- 
lenge of the most positive character—there was no evading it under ex- 
isting circumstances—the challenger was a person of no consequence, 
still he was of a good fumily and possessed a good character. All those 
who wanted a fight, assured me he was a gentleman, although I wished 
from the bottom of my heart that nature and habit had made bim a loafer 
of the first water; neither the cause nor the man were of sufficient im- 
portance for the risk; no political eclet could possibly arise from such a 
meeting, still there was no getting rid of it, and I accepted the invita 
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The dear public was all agog again :—there was to be a fight after 
all, My friends, who had hitherto stood sponsors for my bravery, 
surrounded me with unabated confidence. My opponent sneered and 

I felt cool and 
determined ; I would submit to no insinuations of such character, 
and made all the necessary preparations. I was rather indifferent to 
the result. I had no property to leave, no will to make, no femily to 
provide for; I might be cut off, it is true, at an early period, and full 
of promise, bat it was not of my seeking. Come what come may, 
this meeting was to take place. My friend Gov. Geddes lent me his 
carriage and horses, and a case of fine hair triggers. My surgeon 
was engaged, and the whole city was on the qui vive for the duel. 
I slept that night at the house of a friend, and several acquaintances 
had assembled there to set up with me, talk over the matter, and 
make arrangements for the morning. Sitting up with a person about 
to fight a duel is something like sitting up with a dead man ; all was 
serious, solemn and grave ; no witticisms, no attempt to keep vp fic- 
titious spirity. They all talked as if some important event was on 
the tapis. Ithrew mysclf on the bed to take a short repose, and 
fell inte a perturbed sleep. I was restless and uneasy ; tossed to and 
fro; hideous dreams and spectres floated in my imagination; I was 
awoke by hearing the servant below grinding coffee. My friends 
were whispering together in the alcove. I felt wretched—my lips 
were parched, and my head feverish and confused ; I arose at dawn 
and took a cup of strong coffee, and all things being ready, we got 
into the carriage and set off for the ficld of honor! It was a beaut:- 
ful morning—the air was pure and balsamic—the eastern sky was 
streaked with orange tints, and the mist was fading from the Wil— 
the birds were singing, and the tall pines were wavering gontly :n the 
morning breeze—the world never looked more beautiful. 


‘¢ The morn in russet mantie clad 
Walked o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill.” 


Sha ksp Pare. 


And I was probably about to quit this world so fresh and gay and 


| beanteous—in the seasyn of youth, with every bright and encoura- 





ging prospect before mé, not by fell disease or decay of nature, or 
sudden visitation of Providence, but a victim to what was called 
honor, I was either to kill aman who had never wronged me, or 
meet my death at his hands without ever having wronged him. 
What madness, folly, and infatuation! yet tyrant custom had stamp. 
ed the impress of chivalry upon such ak and they could not be 
evaded. I puffed from me several heavy sighs as these and similar 
thoughts passed through my mind. I felt no fear—I felt sorry for 
myself—l felt the same regret that I should have felt for another 
person in my situation. The carriage drove on rapidly, and my 
friends regarded me with an interest that was quite painful, and I 
wished the affair was over. At length we reached the appointed 
Spot: it was a beautiful valley o2 a fine level piece of ground, in the 
neighborhood of two or three cottages; every thing looked green, 
fresh, and beautiful. On alighting from the carriage I found a large 
party of gentlemen present; some had arrived in gigs, and some on 
horseback, and some pedestrians, together with a few culored gentle- 
men, and many miscellaneous persons, drawn from the neighboring 
cottages, having understood that something of importance was going 
on. In a few minutes my antagonist and his friends made 
their appearance, and the necessary preparations commenced.— 
As I was the challenged person 1 had the choice of weapons, dis- 
tance, and position. T ches ten paces; the parties to stand back to 
back at that distance, and wheel and fire atthe word. I chose this 
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mode for wr yavegal reasons—it was in consonance with the rules of ho. | 
nor, which did not necessarily claim a victim by a direct and deadly 
aim ; it also gave a chance for both or either to escape, besides I did 
not wish to incur the stern gaze of my antagonist; a deadly scowl, 
tossing off the hat, and some mclo-dramatic action for effect, to throw 
me off ny guard or shake my nerves, as Marshall tried in the case of 
Webb. Not seeing my man until brought face to face by the word 
jive, and the sudden wheeling gave no advantage to either, and was 
deemed by all, considering the slight cause of offence, as proper and 
expedient: One of my seconds stepped over the ground—he had 
short legs, and I imagined that ten paces had actually dwindled to 
sit. We took our stand back tu back, I looked round and found that 
my 1322 was not on a direct line with me, and I moved a step to the 
right tc bring him ona level. Ali things were ready—the spectators 
locked on silently and anxiously—the question was asked, ‘‘ Gentle. 
men, are you ready?” We both answered with a clear, strong voice, 
reaay. ‘Wheel and fire.” At the word, I wheeled with an action 
and position which would have done no discredit to Hamlet on seeing 
his father’s ghost ; both pistols went off simultaneously. In wheeling 
I had 2 broad front view of my man, before touching the hair trig- 
ger; I looked at him—saw him reel and fall. 1 was transfixed to the 
spot—I lost all sense of my own danger—I had killed him! The 
bleod cf the first Cain was on my head. I awoke to a sense of my 
own -ondition, my knees smote together, and [ shuddered with hor- 
ror. There was considerable bustle and running among the specta- 
tors, who had crowded round the fallen man. I walked towards 
him ; he lay on his back, with his eyes open; and to my great joy 
and satisfaction I heard him say, “I'l! have another shot.” He was 

uly wounded ; the ball had entered below the knee, and penetrated 
through the caif of the left leg, which was bleeding copiously. I 
breathed freely, I was not on ly uninjared myself, but T had nut killed 
my aotagonist. Ashe could not stand to take another shot, the af. 
fair was considered as honorably ended. My surgeon extracted the 
ball, and bound up the wound; I loaned my carriage to the injured 
man; and my conduct was pronounced superfine throughout. All 
doubts of my courage had vanished; friends and foes shook hands 
with me; the police officers who came to see, not prevent the 
fight, mounted their nags; the carriages, chaises, gigs, and buggies, 
began tu move from the ficld; and thus ended the whole humbug, as 
it really was, and with it my first duel. I had no more challenges 
after that affair; and I presume no one will challenge my friend 
Webb, in order to test lis courage, after his late encounter with the 
apostie of temperance. Had Marsha! killed Webb, I have no doubt 
he would have taken to the bottle again, in order to drown his grief 
fur so uncailed for a sacrifice. 





“ Thas conscience makes cowards of us all.” 


As io duelling, I am satisfied that while it really settles no prin- 
ciple, very seldom redresses a wrong or preserves the injured, that it 
rarely or ever involves personal courage. Nine out of ten who be- 
have well in the field, are sustained by moral courage—the appre. 
hension of the world’s opinion—the sneers of the base—the doubts 
of the unwelcome—the distrust and suspicion of your enemies.- 
The pr nation were it not for folly, rashness and hot blood in Con- 
grese, would fall into general disrepate, as it should fall, a monument 
of folly and false honor. 


ROB ROY. 


This ceputed chief of the warlike Macgregors was the hero of various 
explotts, commemorated in traditional story; and many of his ‘deeds of 
fame” displayed a generous magnanimity, which in happier cireum- 
stances, might have rendered him an eminent benefactor of the human 
race. Jn early youth, he was distinguished by a passionate admiration 
of the poesy ef his country, and he is said to have recited several thou- 
sand lines. Rob Roy’s intimate acquaintance with the soul-exalting relics 
of bardic composition, no doubt, tended to inspire the liberal humanity, 
which softened the harsher features of his intrepid—or, perhaps, despe- 
rate character. The love of nature ld him in boyhood, and in maturer 
age, to delight in wandering alone through the hills and glens of his na- 
tive land. ‘In peaceful times, he would, probably, have been conspicu- 
ows a¢ a poet; and if, instead of aggression, he had found protection trom 
the powerful borderers of bis litle property, he was gifted with talents 
to anticipate the translator of Ossian. Tradition makes him the deliver- 
er of many distressed damsels. On one occasion, travelling alone, 
through the sequestered passes of Glenetive, his natural taste for the 
sublime was excited by the picturesque grandeur of those romantic 
scenns. The sun had nearly dipped his golden hair in the western main ; 
but some parting tinges played upon the rugged towering pinnacles of 
Cruachan, and the profound tranquility of nature was unbroken, except 
by gentle murmurs of the tides, that with solemn placidity gave a cha- 
racter of life to the waters of the lake. He threw himself along a mossy 
rock, and gazed on the magnificent perspective until the slim outline 
could scarcely be traced, between him and the horizon. From enrap- 
turing 7 reveries, he was startled by female shrieks ; and drawing his trusty 

“ade he sprung forward to follow the sound. The shrieks were stifled ; 
vut the voices of men drew nearer, and they seemed in hot altercatior. 








MAGAZINE. 


Rob Roy laid | him self om among “tall rank grass of the wil 


dis tinctly could hear two persons disputi ng ina hi 





igh English acc 
The one expostulated in behalf of a captive i ady—ti e on] er insisted upon 
his right to extort a compliance e with his di shon 1orable solic itations. They 
still proceeded, through trackless paths ; and Macgregor, with silent de- 
termination. pursued th ey soon disappeared, as if elves cf the weod 














had descended totheir Tumbhans. The screams of a female furnished 
a direction; while the Celt nolonger steed in perplexity, and he lost rot 
a momentin shaping his course according to the sounds, which led him 
to a decayed turret, the only of a fortress, situated upon a craggy 
eminence. The voice was, i suporessed, and then burst forth 
with frenzied « energ: , Rob Roy fe ared iot the’ face, nor the arm of 





man} but he afterwards confessed, that early impressions of supernatu- 
ral agency « die unted his courage. Again he recollected, that, “ the 
gleaming counter-spell, the of the mighty was in his hand,” and 
he pressed onwards to ' the mystery. He could discover no 
door, no wind: in the halfruined tower; but he perceived, after sur- 
rounding the rock, that from a tangling thicket the tones of distress were 
most audible. The moon emitted some feeble rays, by which he dis- 
cerned a vaulted passage, which with cautious steps he explored. A 
faint glimmering of light guided him. where, with disordered dress, dis- 
hevelled tresses, and a lovely countenance, marked by tears, he found in 
a large apartment, a female stretched upon some grass, nearly exhausted 
by violent efforts. 








Oa seeing Rob Roy, she attempted to rise. saying, “If you come to 
end my life, cheerfully shall i I meet the blow. Death is my only vet ige? 
‘Yield not to despair, lady,” he replied, “‘ Rob Roy Macgregor comes 
to release you. But every moment is precious, | quickly tel] me your 
name and your wrongs.” “I am,” said the ba dy, “a daughter of the 
chief of astle of my father, | by a 









, treacherously decoyed from the 
knight of England. sing a and bis friends were ne 3 they persuaded 
my mother to let me go t to ri “eye with them, to learn some of the fine 
performances of Ex 
[ was forced 






ish ladies in hunting; and after going some miles 
stranger sled, and carried away. I now find that 
each of the friends had designs on me. They deceived each other; but 
th e younger h as honor and pity ‘* Remain as you are,”’ said Rob Roy, 
‘‘L hope seon to return with good tidings.” The chief, with an air of 
authority, stalked into a vault, where two gentlemen were harshly de- 
bating, and three arme imen paced the floor. 
the terrible app 





They all shrunk back from 

“ Shame to manhood !”’ said Macgregor. “A 
sulted ! tremble! for even the demons of darkness 
are stirring in her cause.”’ After ® pause, the elder knight said, “You, 





at least, are noairy demon, but substantial Mesh and blood, and shall feel 
this, if you do not instantly take yourself off.’ He made a push at Rob 
Roy, as he spoke, but the chief was the most dexterous swordsman of 
the age, and soon laid his a dversary at his feet. Calling for a parley, 
the younger knight was disposed to restore the lady; nor did the merce 
nary seamen oppose it, being unwilling to risk the consequences, when 
no further reward from their employer could be expected. Rob Roy 
hound up the wound of the elder knight, and by a shorter way, he and 
the lady were cunveyed to the sea side. In less than forty hours, the 
battlements of castle were visible. At seme distamce from the 
common landing piace, Macgregor ees to be put on shore. He pro- 
ceeded with rapid steps to the castle, to inform the chief of his daugh- 
ter’s safety, and to claim hi : hospitality y for the wounded Knight, for 
whese security he had ple deed his honor. The younger knight was matr- 
ried to the lady, and the elder suffered to depart, unmolested, to his own 
country, for the chief considered himse!f bound in hon 
to fulfil the terms promised by Rub Roy. 

la ancient times, and among chiefs of more modern date, the en- 
gagements made a 
co neorned. 





or and gratitude, 
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’ 
friv nad were esteeme d inv iolabl e bv tne party 


A rivulet, which runs through the spot where Fletcher of Cameron, a 
follower of the Macgregor chief, murdered the boys who came as spec- 
tators of the battle of Luss, is called the stream of young Ghosts, and it 
is believed, that if crossed by a Macgregor after sunset, he will be scared 
by unhallowed spectres. This is a remarkable proof that superstition is 
not only irrational, but unjust; since neither of the alleged murderers 
were of the Macgregor clan, and the chief when he compelled the boys 
to enter the church, instead of standing exposed to random shots from 
the combatants, had no view but tu preserve their lives, and to detain 
them as hostages, if circumstances required a pledge for the safety of his 
own people. “Yet su perstition represents the ghost s of the vietims pecu- 
liarly hostile tothe clan of Macgregor. So late as the year 1757, every 
spring the tragical fate of the scholars of Dunbarton was commemorated 
by the boys of that ancient town. They assembled on the supposed ani- 
versary; the dux of the highest class was laid on a bier, covered with 
the clergyman’s gown, and carried by his companions to a grave, ptevi- 
ously epened. The whole school, bearing wooden guns reversed, per- 
formed the ceremony of interment, and recited Gaelio odes over the 
dead, allusive to the horrible massacre. They returned, singing songs 
of lamention in the same language. 

There are records to show that Sir Humphrey, laird of Luss, under 
pretence of desiring a permanent reconciliation, invited Macgregor of 
Glenstrae, and the principal vassals of his clan, to meet him at Lennox, 
but be prepared five hundred horsemen, and three hundred foot, to form 
an ambuscade, and cut off the retreat of the Macgregors. Their chief 
came from Ranock, with only two hundred followers; but they werea 
chosen band; and having discovered symptoms of enmity in the Col- 
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quhouns, they marched homewards with due precaution. At Glenfruin 
they were attacked, and the youths from Dunbarton school having come 
out to view the fray, Macgregor anxious to secure hostages from among 
the sons of so many powerful tribes, surrounded and confined them in the 
church, as we formerly related. The Macgregors hed no friend at court 
to contradict the misrepresentations of their puwesful foes. All their | 
loyal services were furgotten—all they had done and suffered for the | 
gallant Bruce—ail their achievements with Giencairn, and several High- | 
land clans, wnen they defeated Cromwell’s troops at 46% foyle. They 
were prohibited from bearing their hereditary name, and hunted with 
bloodhounds, like the mbst noxious beasts of prey. These cruelties form | 
the best apolegy for Rob Roy, and his clan, in retaliating upon their op- | 
pressors ; and no act of cruelty or meanness has been imputed to Rob 
Roy. The lawless propensities of a freebooter were softened by the hu- | 
manizing influence of a poetical imagination, and in some measure exal- | 
ted by the pride of ancestry, and natural greatuess of soul. His death 
was in conformity to the romantic peculiarities of his life. A life of | 
harassing vicissitude had undermined his robust constitution, but his | 
spirit was unsubdued, though his person evidently sunk under decay; and | 
after manfully resisting his infirmities, he was confined to bed, when a 
gentleman who had done him a wrong came to see him. Being inform- | 
ed, that the stranger asked admission to his chamber, he exclaimed, that | 
“an enemy must not behold Rob Roy Macgregor in the posture of de- 
feat.” He miade his family raise him up, put on his clothes and warlike 
accoutrements, and then received the visitor with dignified civility. When | 
he was gone, the dying man desired to be again laid in bed, and ordered 
the piper to be called in. He cordially shook hands with “the voice of 
war,’’ instructing him to play, ‘cha teil] mi tuille’’-—(I shall never re- | 
turn), and not to cease sounding the pipes while breath remained in the 
breast of Rob Roy. He was punctually obeyed, and expired with “ the 
voice of battle,” pealing around him. His funeral was respectably and 
numerously attended. 

The chivalrous alliance on the steel of their fathers, which formed a | 
yrominent feature in the characteristics of the Gel, has, in some instan- | 
ces, produced heavy loss to their posterity. Macdonald of Kesshock | 
was offered a written charter for his lands in the fourteenth century; but | 
he spurned at the proposal, saying, ‘no clan-donald shall hold his right | 
by a sheep’s skin. The sword of their fathers shall remain, as it has | 
been from the earliest time, a sufficient charter for the brave. In the | 
sixteenth century, the superior reclaimed those lands, and they were 
lost to the family of Keeshock. The accomplished and valiant descend- | 
ant of the first-mentioned leader of the brave, being asked, in the year | 
1744, the average revenue of his estate, replied, ‘I can bring to the | 
field five hundred fighting men.” The feudal power his lands afforded | 
was all he deemed worthy of computation. 

In the reign of George the First, the Grant chieftain was offered a pa- | 
tent of nobility, which he declined, saying, ‘‘ who then would be laird of 
Grant?”’ This feudal chief felt, and expressed ina few emphatic words, 
that no euphony of sounds, could add tu the wealth and power derived 
from his wide stretching and populous lands. 


| 
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THE BARBER OF BEAULIEU. 


BY MASK. 

On the skirts of the New Forest, and deeply embosomed in groves and 
orchards, stands the little village of Beaulieu, a name it richly merits, 
though the inhabitants have been pleased to vulgarize this descriptive 
appellation into the unmeaning sound of Bewley. The ground, in fact, 
may be called a circular valley, of considerable extent, and is surrounded 
by well-wooded hills, through the middle of which runs a forest stream 
to the extent of nearly two miles above the village. Here, however, it 
swells into an ample lake, which meets the tide from Southton Water. | 
ebbing and flowing with it beneath all that remains of the ancient abbey. | 


These ruins, which form the present church, were, in olden time—alas | 


for the days gone by !—the refectorium of the monks who belonged to | 


the order of Benedictines. 

In this quiet nook dwelt, some few years ago, Master Nicodemus 
Bibbet, who throughout all the villages of the New Forest was popularly 
known under the sobriquet of the Barber of Beaulieu, he being, in fact, 
the recognised lion of the district. And a very rare specimen of the 
genus HoMo was this same Barber of Beaulieu. It was generally held 
that he bore a striking likeness to that remarkable character in quadruped 
history, called Puss in Boots, his face being manifestly formed on the 
feline mode}. 

Now, it must be obvious to the discerning reader that Nature, who in 
all things studies a certain fitness and proportion of means to ends, would 
never have dreamt of lodging any particularly good qualities of head or 
heart in such an uncouth tenement. To have vested either genius or phi- 
losophy in a form like this would indeed have been to hide her candle 
under a bushel, and accordingly the thrifty dame had animated this feline 
case with a soul that by no means deserved a better garment. Like 
George Selwyn, of gallows-loving memory, the supreme delight of our 
Barber was in witnessing the infliction of death either on man or animal, 
but more particularly the former. Yet Master Nicodemus had a crook 
in his lot: it had never been his good hap to see a man strangled on the 
gallows. On this score, fate seemed to owe him a decided grudge; for 








though he extended his range of travel for that purpose even up to fifty 
miles, and executions had occurred over and over again within that 
limit, still, by some unaccountable chance, he had invariably been disap- 
pointed. 

At length the annual aasize came round again, and again the net of the 
law had caught a victim in its meshes. This time it was a woman, a 
poor servant-girl, who had been accused of attempting to poison her mas- 
ter and all his family, and was actually condemned upon the evidence of 
the very scoundre! that had himself mixed the arsenic in the oarmeal.— 
Upon these glad tidings, our barber resolved not to give a chance away > 
but, taking oceasion by the forelock, he set out for Winchester two days 
previous to the appointed morning of execution. 

Even then how slowly did the time creep on! To his eager fancy it 
seemed as if the long minute-hand of the town clock had been struck 
with palsy, and instead of taking huge hops, as it did at other times, was 
moving along at the more delikerate pace of the hour-hand. At length, 
however, the blissful moment did actually arrive,—the bell tolled out 
the deaih summons to tle living,—the plumeless hearse stood below the 
scaifuld ready for the body, in which the life-blood was still flowing as 
fresh and red as in the veins of any of the spectators,—the hangman 
pulled the white cap over his victim’s face.—he fixed the noose about 
her neck, and—a reprieve came. The girl’s innocence had been dis- 
covered only just in time to save both judge and jury from the crime of 
murder. 

Sad and disconsolate was the condition in which Nicodemus returned 
home,—so much so, indeed, that not even the sharp tongue of his wife 
could induce him to resume his usual occupation. For ten whole days 
nut a head was clipped, not a beard was shaved in Beaulieu; and in 
fact the villagers were one and all heginning to look as bristly as their 
own swine that fed, troop-wise, in the forest; even the squire’s poodle 
remained unshorn; ond there is no guessing what might have been the 
consequence ; when, one morning, he found neither butier nor bread upon 
his breakfast-table—but pure water—cold and hot, contained in two dis 
tinct jugs of equal size for his election. Suddenly the conviction flashed 
across his mind, that to eat he must work; and forthwith he handled his 
comb and scissors, stropped his razor, and, instead of deluging his sto- 
mach with the hot water, put it to the more legitimate use of working up 
a lather for the chins of his expectant customers. Stili he went about 
his business like a man in adream ; he lost his appetite, rarely gossiped ; 
could not sleep o’ nights ; nay, what was the worst sign of all, being in- 
vited by a friendly butcher to attend the slaughter of a prize-ox, he actu- 
ally declined the invitation. After this, it was evident to all Beaulieu 
that their barber was a doomed man. The village-undertaker already 
began to talk of him as a certain job; the parson was heard to wonder if 
he would leave enough to pay the church’s fees, as was the duty of every 
good Christian; sundry cronies of his Xantippe published somewhat too 
loudly their conjectures, whether his widow would marry the sexton or 
the brewer's head-clerk, while a few whispered their votes in favor of his 
apprentice, a tall, rawboned lad, not quite seventeen years old, with locks 
of a fiery hue, a most capacious mouth, and a formidable squint in his left 
eye. Sad and dreary, as was Nicodemus, those friendly purposes had 
not escaped him, and forthwith he determined to disappoint the specula- 
tors. Early one fine morning without previous notice given to any living 
soul, he decamped with his wife and household goods, including the 
fiery-haired apprentice, and set himself down in the Modera Babylon— 
need I explain ?—in London. 

Behold our barber now safely established in the metropolis, his tent 
being pitched on the skirts of theclassical Saint Giles, where a long pole, 
duly gartanded with red circlets, announced his occupation to al] whom it 


might concern. 


About this time legal murder had begun to grow somewhat out of 
fashion; and the disappointed hangman even went so far as to petition 
the civic authorities for an increase of salary, upon the ground that though 
he was as ready and willing as ever to exercise bis functions, yet the sup- 
ply of necks fur the halter was so scanty that he could scarcely earn salt 
to his porridge. Whether the patres conscripti of the city, the worship- 
ful Lord Mayor and Aldermen were moved so far by the distress of their 
faithful servant as to open their purse-strings, does not appear upon the 
record ; but just now an event occurred that preved Othello’s oceupation 
was not yet gone, and considerably mitigated his dolour. Courvoisier 
(for it is of this worthy we are about to speak,) impelled by a vindictive 
spirit, and not less, perhaps, by his thirst of gold, assassinated, it will be 
remembered, Lord William Russell. The miscreant—for Courvisier 
really was a miscreant, and one whom no man could pity,—was duly 
tried, and sentenced to be hanged by the neck till he was dead, though 
his learned counsel swore by all the saints in the calendar that they 
were condemning a poor creature, who was as innocent as themselves. 
It was truly a fine burst of Irish eloquence, strong and fiery as Pat’s 
darling poteen when from the illicit still; but the judge told the jury it 
was all blarney and botheration. Nicodemus had watched the whole 
course of the trial with as much earnestness as if his own life had de- 
pended upon its issue; it was a rare sight to see how his face lengthen- 
ed er shortened, and his jaw fell or rose, according to the shifting nature 
of the evidence, and when the judge put on his black cap to pronounce 
sentence, he verily thought he had never beheld a more becoming head- 
dress. It was the evening of the day previous to the execution. Nico- 
demus sat in his back parlor, luxuriating over a glass of toddy, in sundry 
pleasing fancies on the spectacle of the morrow. He wondered how the 
murderer would look and act; what would he say ? would he die craven, 
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or make a bold face at the ga!lows?—what was he about at that very 
moment ’—praying, eating, or sleeping, and, if he slept, of what stuff 
were his dreams made of 7—did they allow him a lamp in his cell? 

“T would give half my shop,” said Nicodemus to himself, *‘ and my 
wife into the bargain, to have a peep at him—only one little peep. I 
wonder if they have shaved him yet,—his beard was terribly long at the 
trial.” 

This was a grave doubt, and Nicodemus felt it to be so, wherefore he 
rocked himself to and fro in his arm chair, and took a long pull at the 
toddy-jug to help him inthe solution. Under the combined influence of 
these two stimuli, his imaginationexpanded most marvellously. All the 
paraphernalia of the morrow shaped themselves out to him in the fire as 
vividly as if they had been limned on canvass by the hand of some skil- 
ful artist; there were the gallows, and the culprit, and Jack Ketch, with 
the parson at his elbow, all flashing and twinkling as the live coals flash- 
ed and twinkled, and shifting as they shifted, with the falling together of 
the embers. 

The clock from St. Giles’s church struck nine, and Nicodemus tossing 
off what remained of his toddy, started up in a prodigious hurry. “ It 
is time; I must be off, and secure a place near the scaffold, or the mob 
will be beforehand with me, and then I shall see nothing, or next to no- 
thing. "Zooks! I would not give a rush to be there, unless I could look 
into the fellow’s eye, and hear his teeth chatter.” 

Thus saying, he wrapped about him the cloak that served himself and 
his wife in common, it being, by virtue of a family compact, her property 
when she went to market in the morning, and devolving again on him, 
when he paid his nightly visits to the public house at the corner. But, 
just as he emerged from his little snuggery into the shop, a stranger made 
his appearance from the street. He was a short, broad-shouldered figure, 
with a hooked nose, a long chin, a monstrously bigh forehead, and ears 
that looked very like two horns, both from shape and situation, for they 
had a marvellous curl with them, and grew much higher up than is usual 
with such appendages. Then, too, both his feet were clubbed, the right 
much more so than the left, which produced an awkward limp in his 
walk. His dress, moreover, was to the full as ouéré as his figure, that is, | 
according te the present ideas of dress, though, probably, at one time it 
was the height of fashion ; his breeches were of black velvet, large and 
swelling, like a Dutchman’s slops; his frock coat was of the same mate- 
rial ; his flowered silk waistcoat being thrown open, and held only by a 
single button, discovered a curiously slashed shirt, much in the style of 
an antique watch-paper ; and his collar relled back, presented to view a | 
stout bull-neck, that was excellently well calculated to uphold the super- 
incumbent weight of head and face—a burthen certainly much too great 
for any throat of ordinary dimensions. 

“IT want to be shaved,” exclaimed this odd-looking customer. 

“ You do, indeed!” involuntarily ejaculated Nicodemus, struck by the 

ristly black chin of his visitant; ‘“Courvvisier’s beard was not half so 
long,—it may be, though, by this time.” : 

“You are out there,” replied the stranger, taking out his watch; “ ten 
minutes past nine! they have this moment done shaving him.” 

“ You don’t say so!”’ cried the barber in amazement. 

“T do say so,” repeated the stranger; “they have this moment done 
shaving him.” 

Nicodemus was thunderstruck. He could neither move nor speak 
from the excess of his astonishment. 

“« And you had best do as much for me,”’ continued the stranger, “ or 
you'll be too late for the show.” 

“It must be Jack Ketch!” murmured the barber, elated beyond mea- 
gure at coming in contact with so illustrious a personage. ‘“ It must be 
Jack Ketch!’ he repeated to himself with increasing animation; “ who 
else could know thus precisely what was going on within the walls of 
Newgate ?” 


So profound was the barber’s veneration for this sapposed dispenser of 
the law’s last favor, that he did for him what he would not have done for 
any other customer in London, though that customer had been the Lord 
Mayor in person. Albeit, dying with impatience to set off for Newgate, 
yet he placed the arm-chair for him, atropped his best razor, worked up 8 
lather fit for king or kaisar, and tied a clean napkin under his chin, though 
this last was, in general, only a Sunday luxury. 


“« My beard is tough,” growled the stranger, as Nicodemus prepared to 
make the first sweep. 


“« D-—~y !” replied the barber, surprised for the moment out of his po- 
liteness by the unexpected resistance of a beard that was more like hog’s 
bristles than the natural product of the human chin. Never before had 
he come in contact with such a beard. But, then, the customer was 
Jack Ketch,—at least, he thought so,—and it would not do to disoblige a 
man of his functions in the state. Nicodemus, therefore, took a fresh 
razor, and made a renewed attack upon the tough, grisly stubble. But 
with all his efforts he did not gain much ground, er rather chin-way, and 
the stranger winced grievously under the operation. Alarmed at these 
unpromising signs, he asked, with a great show of sympathy, “ Do I 
hurt you, sir ?”’ 

“D y!’ replied the stranger, giving him back his own exclama- 
tion, and precisely in his own tones. 

The barber laughed, or at least affected to laugh, with infinite bilarity 
at this imitation of himself, that he might keep the great man in good 
humor ; and this nice piece of flattery in some measure effected its ub- 
ject. The stranger replied to it by a gracious cachinnation on his part, 
and calling Nicodemus a fool, bade him proceed with his work, an in- 




















junction to which the latter was not slow in attending. Again he com- 
menced operationa, and with such determined energy, that the wiry 
beard rasped and grated against the razor, till it set his teeth on edge to 
hear it. 

“The devil!’ exclaimed Nicodemus.——“ Just so!” replied the 
stranger. 

Nicodemus thought this a very odd reply; indeed, he did not know 
exactly what to make of it; but he shaved away with might and main 
notwithstanding. The clock chimed three quarters. 


“T shall be too late!” he mentally exclaimed, and made a desperate 
cut at the obstinate beard, when the blade was ferced back by the resis- 
tance offered to it, cutting the operator’s fingers tothe very bone. 

“ Lord have mercy on me!” ejaculated the barber. 

“ Don’t swear, man,”’ said the stranger, hastily, with a most sinister 
frown, or rather scow!, his bushy brows contracting so as almost to veil 
his eyes—“‘ don’t swear, man; I'll not allow it in my presence.” 

“‘T beg tenthousand pardons,” said the barber; ‘“ but really’— 

“ Lather away, fool!” roared the stranger, stamping vehemently with 
his club feet. 

It was plain that the stranger was a hasty gentleman, and one who, in 
his wrathful mood might do mischief. Nicodemus, therefore, did not 
venture a reply, but assiduously applied himself to his wearisome and, 
as it well nigh seemed, hopeless task of rasping away at the refractory 
beard. The clock struck ten. 

“ Too late, by heavens !"’ muttered Nicodemus, forgetting at the mo- 
ment all prudential considerations. 

The stranger said nothing, but gave him a look that indeed ren- 
dered al! words superfluous. It made his teeth chatter, and his knees 
tremble. and caused him to resume his work more earnestly than ever. 
One quarter—iwo quarters—three quarters—and the long grisly 
chin was still little more than half shaven. The perspiration trickled 
duwn the barber’s face as much from exertion as from the agony of his 
impatience. There must surely, he thought, be some trick, some 
juggling in all this; for mere mortal hair never could have resisted the 
razor’s edge in such afashion. Or was the stranger the No; 
he would not pronounce the word even to himself. Such an idea was 
too ridiculous; and yethe could not help looking dewn very suspiciously 
at the club-feet. Rapid as the glance was, it did not escape the notice 
of the stranger. 





“‘ Handsome legs, are they not?” said he, stretching them out, as if 
to invite a more close inspection. Had they, indeed, been modelled 
after the Belvidere Apollo, he could not have regarded them with greater 
complacency. 

“« Handsome feet, are they not?”’ he repeated in the happiest tone of 
self-satisfaction. 

“ Very,” replied the barber, scarcely knowing what he said, in answrr 
to such an awkward question. 

‘Ho! ho! ho!” laughed the stranger; “you're a man of taste, I 
find—ho! ho! ho! But shave on—shave on, my fine fellow; its get- 
ting late.” 

“* You need not tell me ‘hat, cried Nicodemus, again carried away by 
his impatience, for just then the clock struck eleven,—“ you need not tell 
me that.” 

“ Certainly not.” replied the stranger, mildly. ‘ You seem to have a 
tolerably long pair of ears on your head; and, as they are not particu- 
larly ornamental, it is but fair to suppose they may be useful. Of course 
youheard the clock from St. Giles’ steeple.” 

Nicodemus was half mad with vexation, and no doubt his wrath 
would have boiled over in words, had it not been considerably cooled 
and qualified by fear. Still he could not control the irritation that tin- 
gled in his fingers; and making a last desperate sweep at the remaining 
portion of beard, it yielded to the steel, crackling and sparkling lke an 
electric ball. Between joy at his accomplished task and anger at the 
lateness of the hour, he tore the napkin from the stranger’s neck, and 
fell to snapping his fingers, dancing about at the same time, asif pos- 
sessed by the spiritof St. Vitus. 

““ What am I to pay?” asked the stranger, as if quite insensible to the 
agitation of poor Nicodemus. 

“ Not a penny—nct a farthing,” exclaimed the latter. ‘‘ Only leave 
my shop, or let me leave it. Death and the Devil! will you stand out 
of my way?” 

“Very good,” said the stranger, quietly taking a pinch of snuff, and 
placing himself in the doorway, so as effectually to prevent his host's 
egress. 

‘Curses !"’ cried the barber. 

“As many as you like,” said the stranger. “(Go on. I like you 
wonderfully.” 

“ And I wish you at the devil!” shouted the infuriated barber. 

** No you don’t,” was the cool reply. 

“May 1 be d——d then!”’ cried Nicodemus. 

“ Humph!” exclaimed thestranger ; “ there’s no need of putting it oa 
that footing either, seeing the trifling matter you allude to was settled 
long ago. But I see you are one of the right sort, and I'll help you 
to your wishes.” 

“Jack Ketch, after all!’ exclaimed the barber: I have been thinki 
so this half hour. My dear, good, invaluable friend!—to think that 
should ever have the honor of seeing so greata man in my poor domicile 
—seated in my own arm chair !—my towel about his throat!—my hand 
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upon his nose! Nicodemus! Nicodemus! little did the mother who bore 
you dream of your living to such an hour!” 

‘‘Calm your transports,” said the stranger, with one of his singular 
smiles. ‘‘I am not exactly he whom you take me for.” 

«Not Jack Ketch!" sighed the barber, his under-jaw dropping con- 
siderably—‘‘ youare not Jack Ketch?” 

“Don’t let that distarb you,” said the stranger. 
enough of him, I promise you.” 

The barber’s jaw resumed its natural position, and his face became 
radiant with smiles. 

‘¢ But let us cut the matter short, for the hours 
his visitor. 


‘You will soon see 


wear late,” continued 


“It does indeed,”’ groaned Nicodemus, his thoughts reverting to New- 
gate, and the small cliance that now remained to him of getting a cen- 


venient place for the morrow. 

“Never mind; I will take you into Newgate—into Courvoisier’s very 
cell; and I promise you the very best place upon the scaffuld.” 

These last words were again accompanied by one of the stranger’s 
peculiar leers; but the delighted barber only ejaculated in his transport, 
“Good Heavens”’ Hereupon the former stamped with his club-feet tll 
the dust flew up, exclaiming, “ Have I not told you of this before ?— 
Swear again, and that instant I quit your house.” 

“ 4 thousand pardons,” cried the barber; “ but will 
kind as to help me to a place on the scaffuld !” 

“T have helped many a man before now to as hi 
the stranger. 

‘‘Have you, indeed? 
obligation.” 

“T have no doubt you will,” said the stranger, and agai 
of his singular smiles,—* ay, to the last moment of your life, I’ll be sworn 
for you. But put on your wife’s cloak, and” — 

‘“‘ Excuse me,” interrupted Nicodemus, with unusual vivac 
wife’s cloak, but mine, except in the morning.” 

“No matter; wrap the old blanket about you, and Zo 
night is waning rapidly.” 

Nicodemus did as he was directed, and forthwith the two singular 
companions threaded their way to Newgate, where door after door open- 
ed as if by magic at the stranger’s knock, till, at length, they found 
themselves in the very cell of the murderer. But what was the bar- 
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n he gave one | 


ber’s surprise when he discovered in Courvoisier the exact similitude of | 


his own form and figure, as he had often seen them reflected in the 
glass. Scarcely could he credit the testimony of his senses:—a re- 


semblance of this kind seemed to go beyond all the bounds of possibility. , 


He had little time, however, to dwell upon such feelings; they were 
quickly swallowed up in the revelations that now took place; for his 
companion had the singular faculty of drawing from the culprit a con- 
fession far beyond what judge or jury had been able to extract, even 
with the priest to back them. 
barber listened with breathless attention, till his bleod ran cold, and the 
hair stood erect upon his head. 
dull light got dimmer, and the bell of St. Sepulchre’s tolled out yet 
more hollewly, while the murderer narrated how he had stolen to his 
victim's couch,—how for a moment—only for a moment—he had hesi- 
tated to do the deed, and had palled in resulution; how, when he struck 
the first ineffectual blow, the wounded man struggled and prayed for 
life: how, when the victim rolled at his feet a lifeless corpse, the whole 


To this tremendous tale of guilt our | 


The cell seemed to grow colder, the | 


room suddenly appeared to be in flames—the flames of hel!l,—while all | 


manner of strange and dreadful shapes flitted about him, and his hearing 


was stunned by wild cries and uncouth laughter, and soands that did | 


not belong to earth,—and then, again, how the mere howling ef a watch- 
dog, by the very alarm his voice inspired had at once restored him to 
his self-possession. 


Nicodemus felt relieved when the noise of unbar- | 


ring bolts announced that the jailer was at hand to warn them of it be- | 


ing time to quit the p-ison. 

“ Now, gentlemen !” 
greater security, by a stout, grim-looking satellites “I dare not let you 
stay any longer.” 

No reply was made; but the stranger and Courvoisier rose to leave 
the dungeon, arm in arm, much to the surprise of Nicodemus, who was 
about to follow them, when he was stopped by the heavy hand of the 
chief Cerberus. 

“Where are you going to, my fine fellow ?”’ growled the man of many 
keys. , 

1 Where 2”? repeated the barber, somewhat disconcerted by this sud- 
den check upon his free will, “‘ why, home, if you have no objection.” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” shouted the jailers in unison, while the stranger 
sighed out compassionately, in his blandest tones, “ poor fellow! poor 
fellow !” 

“Why, you surely don’t mean to keep me here all night?” cried Nico- 
demus. 

“Of course not,” said Cerberus; “not by no manner of means; only 
stand back, will you, and let the gentlemen pass, or I shall be obligated 
to make you, and [ shall not like that either. I’m too tender-hearted, 
as everybody says who knows anything of Jem Ward.” 


exclaimed the jailer, as he entered, followed for | 
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During this self-eulogium of the susceptible jailer, Nicodemus 


glanced uneasily from one to the other, in the hope of discovering the , 


latent joke, but nota smile could he detect on any of their faces. At 
once the idea struck him that, from the peculiar semblance of the mur- 
derer to himself, there had been some mistaking of persons, under 
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which impression he hastily exclaimed, ‘Good heavens! gentiemer, 
you surely do not mistake me—me, the barber of Beaulieu,—fur the 
unfortunate Courvosier, though ] must confess the extraordinayy Like- 
ness.” 

“Very like indeed,” cried the jailers, with a grim smile. 

Nicodemus was confounded, as well he might be, though by no 
means inclined to give up his own identity. He turned implorizgly to 
the stranger, ‘‘ But you, my good friend,—surely you must know me, 
since it’s little more than an hour or so that J shaved you, when you 
promised to get me a good place at the hanging.” 

This last notion seemed to tickle the fancy of both jailers. They ac- 
tually relaxed into a loud laugh,—a most unusual sound in the cells and 
passages of Newgate.” 

‘** A good place at the hanging ?’’ repeated the chief Cerberus, when 
the transient fit had passed away,—‘‘a good place at the hanging! you 
may take your bible oath of that—the very best—and no mistake,” 

* Poor wretch !”’ said the stranger; ‘‘he has gone mad from sheer 
fright and agony, and now fancies himself some other person.” 

‘** Why, surely I am the barber of Beaulieu,” half mattered Nicode- 
mus to himself, with some incipient misgivings as to his actual] identity. 
‘‘T wish I had a glass to see myself.” 

“Come along! cume along!” cried Cerberus ; “he'll be quiet enough 
when he’s alone, I warrant you, and if he is not, it’s no great matter; 
hie nonsense won’t do no harm to nobody.” 

‘Stop a moment, if you please,”’ said the stranger compassiczately ; 
“it may, perhapa, soothe his frenzy, and make him better able to attend 
his religious duties, if I gratify him in this trifling matter. Look 
my poor feilow,” he continued, holding up a small pocket mirror,—*‘look 
here, and know yourself.” 

Nicodemus started back aghast. The mirror reflected not his face, 
as he had known it for many years in his diurnal shavings and wash- 
ings, but presented a lank, cadaverous visage, of a foreign mou!d, and a 
huge head covered with long, black hair, that shone as if it |ad been 
steeped in oil. Anything more at variance with his previous ijess of 
himself could not well have been imagined. Was he mad? only 
drunk? or did he dream? His brain went round, whirring and whizz- 
ing, like a mill in high wind; and, before he could recover himself, so 
as to collect his ideas, and give them werds, they had all gone. He was 


' 
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here, 


alone! alone in the condemned cell! that fearful spot, where so many 
before him had passed through the horrors of their last night! In the 
frenzy of the moment he shrieked aloud, begging and cursing by turns, 


but not a step sounded along the vaulted passages, and, when bis voice 
ceased from pure exhaustion, the gloomy silence of the prison scemed 
to settle down more deep and full of awe than ever. 


In the transient calm of mind that now ensued, he endeavored to 
account for his situatiop, to reason with himself upon the facts about 
him, and to extort the truth from them. That he was no longer Limself 
in outward semblance was too plain for doubt, and yet the idea of his 
inward identity was not the weaker from this conviction. He was con- 
scious of the same thoughts, the same recollections, that for years had 
occupied him; and, therefore, he not unreasonably argued, he must be 
the same man, in spite of any outward appearances to the contrary. 
But, how was he to bring over others to his opinion? how was he to 
make the world believe a story which he scarcely could believe himself? 
No; he must die upon the scaffuld, innocent as he was, by the hands 
of the common hangman, amidst the execrations of thousands, who would 
rejoice at the death of the supposed murderer. For the first time in 
his life he began to think it was a very crue] curiosity that led people to 
run after the execution of a fellow-creature. As a corollary to this very 
natural idea, his conscience twitted him with his own appetite for 
such exhibitions. Of course he could not deny it; and the inward 
monster growing more violent the more he was listened to, at last sug- 
gested that the present mysterious change, with all its unpleasant ac- 
companiments, past and prospective, was no more than a fitting retribu- 
tion for the offence. 

But poor Nicodemus, though considerably beaten down by t!:ese in- 
ward prickings and objurgations, was not the more reconciled to the 
idea of being the chief performer in the morning’s spectacle. On the 
contrary, he dwelt on the image of the gallows, till the cold sweat of 
agony ran down his brow, and the teeth chattered in his head, as if ender 
the influence of a bitter frost. Then came the fever-fit of terror; his 
tongue was scorched till he felt as if a hot cinder were rolling in his 
mouth, his brain seemed literally on fire, and in the intenseness of his 
agony he made sundry efforts to smash his skull against the walls, 
though, frem want of sufficient courage to do the deed effectually, he 
reaped only pain and bruises from he Seapeiens mood. 

At length the morning broke, and found him still a watcher; not a 
single wink of sleep had closed his eyes the whole of this long and fear- 
fal night. Then came the visit of the minister--the summons to the 
chamber where his hands and arms were to be pinioned,—the first shock 
of the bell that solemnly tolled out the funeral of the living man,—the 
match in grand procession through dreary passages, where daylight and 
lamplight faintly struggled with the darkness,—the unbarring of gate 
after gate, which, when they once closed behind him, would never again 
open to him in this life,—and, sad close of all! the scaffold, with its 
fearful appendages, and the crowd of spectators below, eager as he him- 
self had been for the cruel exhibition. And now the cap was drawn over 
his face; the noose was fastened under his ear; Jack Ketch, as if in 
mockery of his odious office, had actually shaken hands with him, the 
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same fingers which had tied the rope, and which would presently with- 
draw. the bolt, polluting him with the mimic grasp of good-will and 
friendship; another minute only, and he would be struggling in the 
death-throes. But in that minute what a world of thoughts passed 
through his brain! what years of his by-gone life were acted over again 
in that little speck of time! how inexpressibly dear to him became on 
the sudden the shop where he had almost starved, and had foolishly 
imagined that human wretchedness could scarcely go beyond his! how 
more than gladly, would he have exchanged lots with the poorest beggar 
in the streets, ay, even with the wretched convict, who earned a scanty 
meal of bread and water, with gyved limbs, and gradually-wasting 
strength, till he sank into the grave hopeless and unlaimented. 

‘*Oh, that I could but call back the last two days!’ he exclaimed in 


agony of heart, “only the Inst two days!—and that this was no more | 


than a frightful dream!” 

Scarcely had the last words syllabled themselves upon his trembling 
lips, when—he awoke; and found himself sitting in his little parlor, be- 
fore the expiring embers of the neglected fire. The dream, however, 
had made an impression as deep as it was salutary. From that time 
forth the barber was an altered man, the change in his inward self being 
as wonderful as the outward change he had just been dreaming of in his 
person. He no longer hunted after executions, but grew sick at the 
sight, or even the talk, of bloed; so that when at length he died, in the 
fulness of years, the whole village followed him to the grave. Even to 
this hour, when a child is seen prone to cruelty, the village-elders will 


send the young delinquent to the spot, where rest the remains of The | 


Barber of Beaulien. 


THE LOST REFLECTION. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HOFFMAN. 








Things were at length come to such a pass that Erasmus 
Spikher found himself enabled to accomplish the wish that he. 
had all his life nourished in his breast, and with a lightsome 
heart and well garnished purse he placed himself in the car- 
riage which was to bear him away from his chill northern 
home to the genial and sunny clime of Italy. His dear gentle 
housewife shed floods of tears in anticipation of the dreariness 
of solitude ; she lified the little Rasmus into the carriage (hav- 


ing first considerately applied her mouchoir to his mouth and | 


nose,) that the father might kissthe hopeful urchin once again. 
“Farewell, my dear Erasmus Spikher,” said she, sobbing, “I 
will keep thy house with all duty and watchfulness. Think 
often of me, be true to me, and besure you don’t lose your pret- 
ty travelling-cap through that foolish habit which you have 
contracted of throwing your head forwards in your naps.”— 
Spikher promised her ai! this, and departed. 

In the charming Florence, Erasmus fell in witha party of his 
countrymen, revelling with the eagerness of youth in all the lux- 
uriant enjoyments of that eachantingclime. He proved himself 
a jovial, companionable fellow, and his lively wit, combined 
with the peculiar talent of uniting soundness of judgment and 
keenness of satire with the wildest starts of imagination, im- 
parted an extraordinary piquancy to their banquetings and rev- 
els. It happened on one occasion that these young people 
(Erasmus being only seven-and-twenty, of course included.) 
held a little evening fete in the illuminated bosquet of a delight- 
ful garden. Each of the youths excepting only our hero, had 
brought a lovely donna with him. The gentlemen wore the 
old-fashioned German costume ; the ladies were fantastically 
attired in gay colors, each — from the other, so that, as 
they moved in the sportive dance, the poet’s eye in a fine phren- 
zy rolling, might have taken them for a bed of tulips waving 
in the breeze. 

When one of the ladies had sung a soft Italian love-song, to 
the graceful wrt ot ge of her mandolin, the youths struck 
up a German roundelay, accompanied by the merry jingling of 
their glasses filled with the rich wine of Syracuse. Italy is, 
indeed, the land of love! The evening breeze breathed in ar- 
dent sighs; the perfumes of the orange and jessamine, sofi as 
the murmurs of love, pervaded the bosquet, mingling with the 
sportive gambols which the ladies, offering all those little buf- 
fonerias so peculiar to the Italian damsels, had commenced.— 
Louder and faster grew the mirth and hilarity. Frederick, the 
Adonis of the party, rose up, and with one arm encircling his 

riner’s taper waist, while the other bore the bumber of spark- 
ing Syracuse high in the air, he exclaimed, ‘ Where is bliss 
to be found, if it be not with you, ye gentle and lovely maids of 
Italy? You are love itself! But you Erasmus,” continued he, 
turning to Spikher, “‘do not appear to be over sensible of this, 
for not only have you neglected, ia defiance of all the ordinary 
rules of gallantry and good breeding, to invite a lady to the fete, 


| but you are, moreover, so gloomy and absent to-day, that had 


| you not at least drunk and sung bravely, I should fear you had 


| plunged at once into the depths of melancholy.” 

“] must confess to you, Frederick, that in this manner I dare 
not enjoy myself. You know that I have left behind me a dear 
and amiable wife, whom I love more than life, and against 
whom I should commit a public act of treachery if I were to 
select a partner in these frolicksome games for a single night.— 
| With you bachelors it is different; butI as a family man——.” 

The young men laughed outright at Erasmus’ attempt to give 
a suitable cast of gravity to his youthful and good-natured 
, countenance ashe uttered the words “family man.” _ 


| Frederick’s partner desired him to interpret what Erasmus 
| had said, and then turning to the latter, with a serious look, and 
| holding up her finger in a threatening manner, she said, “ You 
_ cold, cold German! but have a care, you have not yet seen 
| Giulietia.” ‘ 

At that moment there wa: a rustling at the entrance of the 
| grove, and a lady of dazzling beauty entered the illuminated 
| circle, Her white robe fell in rich broad folds, leaving her po- 
| lished shoulders exposed to view; the wide sleeves descended 
| to her elbows; her hair was parted in front, and gathered up 
| behind in many braids; chains of gold round her neck, and cost- 

ly bracelets encircling her wrists, completed the antique cos- 
tume of the maiden, and to look at her you would think it was 
a portrait of Rubens or Mieiris that had started into life and 
moiion. ‘ Giulietta!” exclaimed all the ladies at once. Giu- 
lietta, whose angelic beauty eclipsed them all, accosted them 
with a soft melodious voice—“ ! pray you, let me partake of 
your pretty fete, ye noble German youth; I will to him yonder 
whois without love and joy among you all.” With that she 
' turned to Erasmus, and seated herself in the chair which had 
| been left vacant near him. The maidens whispered among 
| themselves, “Oaly see how lovely Giulietta is again to-day!” 
| And the youths said, “ How is this with Erasmus? he has won 
| the belle, and has been only mocking us.” 
Erasmus felt so peculiar a sensation at the sight of Giulietta, 
| that he knew not himself what it was that so vehemently agi- 

tated him. When she approached him a strange power seized 
| him, and oppressed him almost to suffocation. With his eye 

fixed upon her, and his lips frozen, he sat there unable to utter a 
word, while his companions loudly extolled the maiden’s beau- 
ty and gentleness. 

Giulietta rose, and taking a goblet of wine presented-it to 
Erasmus. He received the goblet, gently pressing her delicate 
fingers; be drank; fire streamed through his arteries. Then 
Giulietta asked jestingly, “Shall Il be your partner?” Erasmus 
threw himself at her feet, and pressed both her hands to his 
heari, exclaiming, “ Yes thouart! I have always loved thee; 
thee, thou angel! I have beheld thee in my dreams; thou art 
my paradise, my life, my heaven!” 

All thought that the wine had got into Erasmus’ head, for 
thus they had never seen him; he seemed another man. “ Yes, 
thouart my life! Thou glowest within me with consuming 
flames! Let me perish, I care not, so it be with thee!” socried 
| Erasmus, the steady, scrupulous, “family man.” Giulietta 
raised him up; become more composed, he seated himself be- 
side her, and soon the festive gambols were renewed which 
Giulietta’s entrance had interrupted. When Giulietta sang, 
her seraphic tones swelled all breasts, inciting in them extraor- 
dinary pleasure. »Her full clear voice carried a secret fire in it 
that kindled all hearts to love. 


A red glimmer already announced the break of day, when 
Giulietta proposed to end the fete. They broke up according- 
ly. Erasmus offered his services to conduct her home, but she 
declined them, pointing out to him the house where he might 
find herin future. During the roundelay which the youthssung, 
by way of finale, Giulietta vanished out of the bosquet; she 
was seen passing along a distant alley of the garden, preceded 
by two lacqueys bearing torches; Erasmus did not venture to 
fullow her. The youths took their respective partners under 
their arms, and departed in highglee. Disturbed in mind, and 
agitated with various novel emotions, Erasmus at length fol- 
lowed, attended by his little foot-boy with a torch; having gra- 
dually lost all his companions, he was passing along a distant 
street which led to his dwelling. The glow of morming had 
tisen high, and the servant extinguished his useless torch by 
striking it upon the stone pavement, when suddenly a singular 
figure which seemed to start from the midst of the ascending 
sparks, appeared before our hero; a tall, slender man, witha 
sharp hawk’s nose, sparkling eyes, and a mouth distorted by* 
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malicious grin; he was habited in a flame-colored coat, with | 
glittering steel buttons. ‘“ Ho, ho,” cried he, ina shrieking tone | 
of voice, “you have surely escaped out of some old book of | 
pictures, with your mantle, your slit doublet, and feathered ba- | 
rette. You look droll enough, Master Erasmus, but will you | 
expose yourself to the ridicule of the rabble in the streets.— 
Pr’ythee return quietly into your vellum binding.” ‘ What is | 
my dress to you,” said Erasmus, waxing wroth, and would 
have passed on, pushing the red fellow aside, but he exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ Well, well, don’t be in such a hurry—you can go to Giu- 
letta quite directly.” Erasmus turned briskly round. “ What’s 
that about Giulietta ?” cried he, seizing the fellow by the coat, | 
at the same instant, but he turned about like an arrow, and had 
vanished before Spikher was aware of him. There stood our 
hero dumb-founded, with a steel bution in his hand, which he | 
had torn from the red fellow’s coat. ‘That was the wonder- 
working doctor, Sigaor Dapertutto, what could he want with 
you 2?” said the boy; but Erasmus was seized with terror, and 
hurried home. 

Erasmus availed himself of the permission to visit Giulietta, | 
and was received by her with al! that friendliness and sweet- 
ness of manner which were so peculiaily her own. To the 
maddening passion with which she had inflamed him, she op- 

osed a mild and even conduct; only now and then her eyes 

eamed brighter, and Erasmus felt a soft shudder pass through 
him, when occasionally she regarded him with a peculiar look. 
She never told him that she loved him, but her whole manner | 
and conduct led him to believe that she did, and so it was that | 
the bands which bound him strengthened daily. A glorious | 
sun of joy arose before him. He seldom saw his friends, for | 
Giulietta had introduced him into another circle. 

Once, however, Frederick chanced to meet him, and would | 
not let him escape ; an¢ when Erasmus'’s sensibility was awa- | 
kened by the reminiscence of his father-land and home, he thus 
addressed him: “ Do you know Spikher, that you have fallen | 
into a very dangerous connexion ?—You must have already re- 
marked, that Giulietta is one of the most artful courtezans that 
ever existed. They tell all sorts of strange and mysterious sto- | 
ries about her, which place her ina very extraordinary light.— | 
You afford an example yourself, that when she will, she exer- | 
cises an irresistible power over men’s hearts, and entangles | 
them in indisscluble bonds, for you are entirely altered: you | 
abandon yourself altogether to her seductive arts; you think no | 
longer of your dear housewife m 

Here Spikher covered his face with both hands, and sebbed | 
aloud, crying out, “Oh my dear faithful wife!” Frederick ob- 
served that a severe internal conflict had commenced—‘ Spik- | 
her,” continued he, “let us depart instantly.” “Yes, Frede- | 
rick,” cried Erasmus, hastily, “ you are right. I know not what 
gloomy and horrible presentiments seize hold of me. I must go 
—this very day.” 

The two friends hurried along the street, and were met by 
Signor Dapertutto, who laughed in Erasmus’s face, exclaiming, 
“Prythee be quick—haste, haste, Giulietta is waiting for you, 
her heart is full of love, and her eyes fuil of tears.—Quick, 
quick.” 

Erasmus was thunderstruck. “I detest this charlatan from | 
my very soul,” said Frederick, “and that he should have free 
in and egress to Giulietta’s’’—— What! this contemptible fel- 
low known to Giulietta! to Giulietta ! 


“Where have you been all this while,” cried a soft female 
voice from a balcony, “have you quite forgotten me already ?” 
It was Giulietta, before whose residence the friends stood with- | 
out remarking it. With one spring Erasmus was in the house. 
“‘ Now that he is once there, none can save him,” said Frederick, 
half aloud, and pursued his way. 

Giulietta had never been more lovely than Erasmus now 
found her; she was aitired in the same costume in which he 
had first beheld her; and she shone in all the spendor of youth, 
healih, and beauty. Erasmus presently forgot all that passed 
with Frederick ; the highest rapture bore him away more pow- 
erfully than ever; for never had Giulietta shown him so unre- 





| ed that he was giving up the ghost. 


, man,” said she, in accents indescribably gentle. 
' guish you have caused me! 


| you will too soon forget me.” 


| full of wonder. 


| like fire upon his lips as he uttered these words. 





servedly the full force of her affection: she seemed to remark | 


none but him; to exist only for his sake. 

A fete was to be held ata villa which Giulietta had hired for 
the summer season. They repaired thither. Amongst the 
company was a young Italian, of a disagreeable person and yet 
more disagreeable manners, who fluttered about Giulietta, and 
excited a deep feeling of jealousy in Erasmus, who separated 
himself from the rest and strode up and down a distant alley of 
the garden. Giulietta sought him. “ What ails thee?” said 








she, “Art thou not wholly mine?” and throwing her deli- 
cate arms around him, she pressed a tender kiss upon his lips. 
Flames of fire darted through him like lightning; in his 
frenzied passion he pressed her to his breast, exclaiming, 
“No, I will never leave you, though disgrace and destruc- 
tion follow.” Giulietta smiled with a peculiar expression 
at this words, and cast at him the same glance which had be- 
fore made him shudder. They returned tothe company. The 


| disgusting young Italian now took up the role of Erasmus; im- 


pelled by jealousy he gave vent to ail sorts of taunts and insults 
against the Germans in general, and Erasmus Spikher in parti- 
cular. The latter at length lost patience, and striding boldly 
up to the I\a'ian said, “ Desist from these contemptuous sneers 
upo my couniry and myself, or I will give you an opportuni- 
ty of exhibiting your skill in swimming in yonder fish-pond.”— 


| At that instant a dagger glistened in the Italian’s hand; Eras- 
_ mus seized hin by the throat, threw him down, and giving 


him a violent kick in the neck, a rattle in the throat announc- 
All rushed upon Erasmus, 
he was almost petrified at his own rashness; he felt himself 


| seized and dragged away, and his senses left him. Whenhe 


recovered the use of his faculties, he found himself in a small 
cabinet at the feet of Giulietta, who supported him in her arms 
wiih her head anxiously bent overhim. ‘ You wicked Ger- 
“* What an- 
Ihave rescued you from immi- 
nent peril, but you are no longer safe in Florence, or in Italy— 
you must go—I must part with you, dearly as I love you.”— 
The thoughts of separation plunged Erasmus into nameless a- 
gony. ‘ Let me stay,” cried he, ** I will gladly die, for is to die 
more than to live without you? Ashe had uttered these words 
it seemed to him that a feeble distant voice called him by name 
in painful accents. Alas! it was the voice of his gentle house- 


| wife. Erasmus was struck dumb, and Giulietta said in a singu- 


lar manner, ‘ You are thinking of your wife. Alas! Erasmus, 
“Could I be but thine entirely, 
and for ever,” exclaimed Erasmus. 

They were standing exactly in front of the noble looking 
glass which hung on the wall of the cabinet, with wax lights 
burning on either side. Giulietta pressed Erasmus closer to her 
bosom, while she softly said, ‘“‘ Leave me thy reflection, thou 
beloved of my sou!; it shall be mine and remain with me for 
ever.” “Giulietta, what meanest thou?” demanded Spikher, 
He looked in the glass, which reflected his 
form and Giulietta’s folded ina close embrace. ‘How can you 


| retain my reflection,” continued he, “ a thing that accompanies 


me every where, coming forth to meet me out of every clear 
pool and every polished surface?” “Not even thy attendant 
likeness wilt thou bestow upon me, thou who hast professed 
thyself mine with life and soul! Not even thy unsteady im- 
age shall wander with me through this wretched life, that now 
thou knowest can have neither love nor joy for me !”” 

The hot tears gushed out of Giulietta’s dark and sparkling 
eyes; then Erasmus, maddening with passion, exclaimed, 
“*MustI then leave thee? If I must, keep my reflection ; it 
shall be thine forever, and no power shall tear it from thee till 
thou hast myself, my body and soul.” Giulietta’s kisses burned 
She now tore 
herself away from him and stretched out her arms towards the 
mirror. Erasmus saw that his image came forth, iadependent 
of his emotions; it slid into Giulietta’s arms, and vanished with 
her in a single vapor. Various croaking, hideous voices now 
mocked him with infernal scoffings; seized with the cramp of 
terror he sank to the ground senseless ; but the dreadful an- 
guish of his mind overcame the stupefaction of his senses, 
and he rushed out into the thick darkness, groping his way 
down stairs, which he descended without accident. At the 
house door he was seized and placed in a carriage which 
rolled rapidly away. 


“You are somewhat altered, sir, methinks,” said the man 
who had placed himself by his side, addressing him in the 
German language, “ however, all will now gu well, if you will 
but give yourself up entirely to me; Giulietia has done her 
part, and recommended youtomy care. You are in truth, sir, 
a charming young man, astonishingly inclined to agreeable jests, 
such as Giulieita and I take great delight in. That wasan ex- 
cellent German kick in the gullet, for instance ; how the amo- 
roso’s tongue dangled out of his mouth, a lurid blue—he looked 
ridiculous enough ; and did you mind how he croaked and cack- 
led, and how unwilling he wasto make his exit?” The man’s 
tone was so irronical that his words were daggers to the breast 
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of poor Spikher. ‘‘ Whoever you may be,” said he, “be silent 
on the subject of that dreadful deed, which I repent—” 

“Repent? Repent? ‘hen probably you repent too that you 
have known Giulietta, and won her gentle love?” “ Alas! 
Giulietta ! Giulietta!” sighed Erasmas. “ Why, you are chi'd- 
ish,” continued the man. “ You wish and hope, and pretend to 
be in love, but every little difficulty casts you down. Truly, it 
isa disagreeable thing to be compelled to leave your mis- 
tress, but yet if you staid here, I could preserve you from 
all the daggers of your persecutors, as well as from the sword 
of justice.” 

The thought of remaining with Giulietta operated powerfully 
upon Erasmus. ‘ How were that possible ?” “1 know a sym- 
pathetic means which will stnke your enemies with blindness ; 
which, in short, will so cperate that you shall always appear 
to them with a different face, and they shall never recognize 

ou. Assoon as it is day you will have the goodness to look 
long and steadfastly into a mirror; with your reflection I will 
then, without the smallest injury to it, perform certain opera- 
tions, and you are safe; you may then live with Giulietia, 


without danger, enjoying all the delights of love.’ “ Dread- | with tokens of horror. ‘“ Leave me,” she cried, “leave me, 


ful! dreadful %” exclaimed Erasmus. ‘ What is dreadful? my 


have—” “ Left your reflection,” cried the other, hastily; “ left 


it with Giulietta? ha, ha, ha! bravissimo, my worthy! Now | have no power over me, Spirit of the damned!” 


, | echoed through the dwelling, the domestic hurried to the room, 
age, till you find your wife and the little Rasmus, and become 


ou oe run through meadow and wood, throughi city and vil- 


again a ‘family man,’ although minus yoru reflection, a thing | house. 


of little importance to Madam Spikher, who will possess your- 
self, while Giulietta must content herself with your image.” 
“ Peace! thou dreadful wretch!” cried Erasmus, bursting with 
fury. 

At that moment a party approached along a cross-road, sing- 
ing and laughing in high glee, and bearing torches, which cast 
their red glare upon the carriage. Erasmus jooked his com- 
panion in the face, and beheld the detested Signor Dapertutto. 
He leaped down from the carriage at the risk of his neck, and 
ran to meet the party, for he hadalready recognized in the dis- 
tance, Frederick’s full sounding bass voice. Erasmus quickly 
made his friend acquainted with all that had passed, con- 
cealing only the loss of his reflection. Frederick hastened 
with him to the city, and so speedily were their measures 
taken, that when morning (> wned, Erasmus, mounted upon a 
fleet horse, had left Florence far behind him. 


Spikher has recounted many adventures that befel him on 
his journey ; the most remarkable was the incident which first 
occasioned hin to feel severely the loss of his reflection. He 
happened to dismount for the purpose of refreshing himself and 
his jaded horse at an inn in a large city, just at the moment 
when dinner was announced, and he seated himself at the 
crowded table d’hote without remarking that a fine large mir- 
ror was hanging immediately opposite to him. A mischievous 
demon, in the shape of a waiter, who had stationed himself 
behind his chair, observed that in the mirror one of the chairs 
appeared empty, and that its occupant was not at all reflected 
by it. He imparted his discovery to Erasmus’ neighbor, he to 
his, and so on until a general buzz ran round the whole circle, 
and all eyes were direcied first at Spikher and then at the mir- 
ror. Erasmus, however, had not remarked that he was himself 
the object of all this whispering and staring, until a big grave- 
looking man arose from his seat, handed him rather roughly to 
the glass, looking into it,and then tuming round to the com- 

ny, proclaimed aloud, ‘Truly, he has no reflection.” “He 

as no reflection! He has no reflection!” repeated every 
tongue, “a manuvais sujet-—a homo nevas—turn him out.” 
overed with confusion, and maddening with rage, Erasmus 
fied to his room; but no sooner had he taken refuge there than 
he received notice from the police, that he must either appear 
before the authorities, accompanied by his entire and perfect re- 
flection, or leave the town within an hour. Hechose the latter 
alternative, and left the city, followed by the rabble hooting af- 
ter him, and bawling, “ there goes the man who has sold his re- 
flection to the devil! there he goes!” At length he escaped 
out of their reach, and thenceforth wherever he came hecaused 
all the mirrors to be covered, under the pretext of a natural 
aversion to the sight of reflected objects, and acquired the nick- 
name of General Suwarrow, because he does the same. 

Erasmus was joyfully received by his gentle housewife and 
the little Rasmus. on his return, and, in the tranquil enjoyment 
of domestic happiness soon forgot the loss of his reff€ction, and 
of Giulietta, It happened, however, one day, as Spikher was 
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playing with his hopeful son, the boy got a handful of soot, and 
besmeared papa’s face with it. ‘“ Oh, father, how black [have 
made you, only look,” cried the urchin ; and before Spiker could 
prevent it, he had reached a hand-mirror, which he held before 
his father’s face, looking in himself at the same time; in a mo- 
ment, however, he let it fall, burst out a crying, and ran out of 
theroom. Shortly after, incame mamma, with astonishment 
and ccnsternation in her looks. “ What is this that the child 
tells me of you?” saidshe. ‘ ThatI have no reflection, was it, 
love ?’ said Spikher, forcing a smile, and endeavoring to prove 
that it was madness to believe that a man could lose his reflec- 
tion! though, however, it would be no great loss if he did, 
since every reflection was but a bare illusion, serving tu no 
good end, but, on the contrary, leading through vanity tonum- 
berless evils and disasters. 

While he was thus wasting his eloquence, his wife had 
quickly drawn aside the curtain which covered a locking-glass 
that hung in their parlor; she glanced at it, and fell to the 
ground as if struck by lightning. Spikher raised her up, but 
she had no sooner recovered her senses than she repulsed him 


per dl | dreadful being! You are not my husband, no! you are some 
worthy,” inquired the man deridingly. “Alas! I have—I | 


demon—some imp of Satan, and you want to rob me of my 
happiness, to decoy me to destruction! Away, leave me! you 


Her voice 


and Erasmus, filled with fury and desperaiion rushed out of the 


He ran wildly through the solitary alleys of the park which 
lay near the city; Giulietta’s form arose before his mind’s eye 
in angelic beauty, and he cried aloud, “Is it thus that you 
avenge yourself, Giulietta, because I left ycuand gave you my 
reflection only instead of myself? Ah, Giulietta! I will be 
thine with body and soul—she has thrust me from her; she to 


| whom I sacrificed you. Yes, I will be thine for ever!” “That 


you may easily enough, my worthiest,” said Dr. Dapertutto, 
who suddenly stood beside him in his fiery coat with buttons 
of polished steel. The words were drops of balsem to the un- 
lucky Erasmus, and he did not observe the Signor’s malicious 
grin which accompanied the utterance of them. “How shall 
1 then recover her,” said he, in a plaintive tune, “she who is 
lost to me for ever!” “By no meaus,” resumed Dapertutio; 
“she is not far off, and she longs to possess your worthy self, 
for as you perceive, your reflection is but an empty illusion 
afterall. Moreover, when she is certain of yourself, namely, 
when she possesses you with body, life, and soul, she will wil- 
lingly return your agreeable reflection, smooth and uninjured.” 
“ Lead me to her,” cried Erasmus; “‘ Where is she? lead on!” 
“There is a trifling formality necessary,” said the other, “ be- 
fore you can see Giulietta, and give yourself to her in lieu of 
your reflection. She has now no power over your person, be- 
cause you are fettered by certain bands which must first be 
broken, your dear housewife, together with your hopeful 
son”—— ‘* What do you mean?” cried Erasmus, wildly. “A 
separation of these bands might be easily effected by human 
means—you must have heard at Florence, that I possess the 
receipts for certain wonderful medicaments, and perchance I 
have such a little family nosttum with me. They who stand 
in the way between you ard the lovely Giulietta, need only 
take a few drops of this, and they will sink down without pain 
or noise. It is called dying, and death they say is bitter; but 
is not the flavor of bitter almonds agreeable? and ‘his bitter- 
ness only has the death which is inclosed in this little flask. Im- 
mediately after taking it your worthy family will breathe forth 
an agreeable odor of bitter almonds. Take it, my good sir.” 
He presented a small phial to Erasmus. “ Horrible wretch !” 
exclaimed the latter, “shall I poison my wife and child?” 
“ Who talks of poison? the phial contains only an agreeable 
family nostrum. I might employ other means to procure your 
freedom, but I prefer to operate thus naturally through you— 
that is my delight. Take it with confidence, my friend.” 
Erasmus held the phial in his hand without seeming to be con- 
or of it. Heran home and shut himself up in his chamy 
er. 

Madam Spikher had passed the night in the utmost anguish 
of mind; she continued to maintain that the being returned to 
her in the shape of her husband was not her husband, but a de- 
mon who had assumed his likeness, so that when Spikher en- 
tered his house all fled before him ; the little Rasmus only ven- 
tured to approach him, inquiring artlessly why he had not 
brought back his reflection, for his mamma would fret herself 
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to death about it. Erasmus gazed wildly at the boy; he had 
Papertutto’s phial in his hand. The child carried his favorite 
dove upon his wrist, and it happened that the creature pecked 
at the cork-with her bill; she instantly dropped her head—she 
was dead. Erasmus‘started with horror. ‘ Traitor!” he ex- 
claimed, “ thou shalt not seduce me to this deed of hell!” He | 
threw the phial out of the window, so that it broke into a thov- | 
send pieces upon the stone pavement, and an odor of hitter al- 
mmonds rose and scented the chamber. The little Rasmus had 
run away affrighted. 

Erasmus passed the day upon the rack; at length midnight 
came, and Giulietta’s portrait again presented itself in glowing 
colors to his imagination. Once in his presence a necklace 
broke, composed of those little red berries which the ladies 
wear for beads; gathering up the berries, he secreted one, be- 
cause it had lain on Giulietta’s neck, and had carefully pre- 
eerved it ever since; he now took this berry out of his pocket, 
and gazing fixedly on it, directed his whole mind and thoughts 
to his lost mistress. “Alas! Giulietta,” sighed he, “I must 
see thee once again, and then perish!” He had scarcely utter- 
ed this ejaculation when he heard footsteps approaching | 
through the corridor; then a gentle tap at the door of his cham- 
ber. Breathless with hope and fear he lifted the latch, and 
Giulietta entered, arrayed in all her beauty and loveliness. He 
caught her inhis arms. ‘ Here I am, my love,” said she, soft- 
ly; “ only see how faithfully I have preserved your reflection !” 
She uncovered the looking-glass, and Erasmus beheld with rap- 
tare, his image embracing Giulietta, but as before it was to- 
tally independent of himself. Erasmus shuddered. “ Giuliet- 
ta,” cried he, “shall I go mad with love for you? Give me 
back the reflection—take myself, with body, and life, and soul.” 
“« There is something yet between us, dear Erasmus—vou know 
—has not Dapertutto told you?” “For heaven’s sake, Giulietta, 
if Ican be thine by no other meaus, let me rather die?” ‘“ No, 
Erasmus, the doctor shall not seduce you to the commission of 
such adeed. But it is truly grievous that an oath, and the 

riest’s benediction, have such power; you must burst the 

bonds, however, or else you can never be entirely mine, and 
there is a better mean than that proposed by Dapertutto.” “In 
what does that consist?” Here Giulietta threw her arms 
around his neck, and resting her head upon his breast, whisper- 
ed softly, “ You shall write your name, Erasmus Spikher, un- 
der these few words: I give my good friend, Dapertutto, power 
over my wife and child, that he may deal with them entirely 
as he will, and loosen the bonds which bind me, because I will 
delong in future, with my body and my immortal soul to Giuli- 
etta, whom I have chosen for my wife, and to whom I will bind 
myself by a peculiar oath.” A death-like shudder thrilled his 
nerves; Giulietta’s kisses of fire inflamed him to madness. He 
held the paper which she had given him in his hand. Sud- 
denly, Dapertutto started up in a gigantic form behind Gruliet- 
ta, and handed hima metallic pen. At the same instant a vein 
burst in Erasmus’ left wrist, and the blood spurted out. “ Dip 
—dip—sign—sign!” screamed the red giant. “Sign! sign! 
my eternal, my only love!” whispered Giulietta. 

He had filled the pen with blood and was about to put it to 
the paper, when the room door opened and a figure in white 
stalked in; she fixed her glassy eyes upon Erasmus, and ex- 
claimed in a tone of anguish, ‘Erasmus! what are you about 
todo? Forheaven’s sake desist from the abominable deed.”— 
Erasmus, recognizing his wife in the phantom-like form, threw 
the paper and pen away from him. Lightnings darted out of 
Giulietta's eyes—her countenance was hideously distorted—her 

form a flame of fire. ‘Away from me, imps of Satan! In 
the name of the just God, away from me, thou serpent! hell 
glows in thee!” Thus cried Erasmus, thrusting Gialietta away 
with a powerful arm, for she still held him in her loathsome 
embrace. Hideous howling and shrieks were now heard, and 
a noise resembling the fluttering of a raven’s wings, while Giu- 
tietta and Dapertutto vanished in an offensive vapur, which 
seemed to issue from the walls, extinguishing the lights. 

At length the ruddy rays of morning shot through the win- 
dows, and Spikher renaired to his wife’s apartment. He found 
her gentle and composed; the little Rasmus, too, was cheer- 
ful, and seated upon his mother’s bed; the wife offered her hand 
to her exhausted husband, saying, ‘I am now acquainted with 
all the evil that befel you in lialy, and I pity you from my 
heart. The power of the enemy is great, and as he isaddicied 
to every possible crime, so he isa great thief, and could not 


withstand the desire of cheating you out of your beautiful re- | 


flection.” 


“Do but look in the glass yonder, my dear.” Spikher obeyed 
her with a pitiable look, and trembling at every joint. The 
glass was blank and clear—no Erasmus Spikher looked from 
outit. “This time,” continued his wife, “ it is fortunate that 
the glass does not reflect your image, for you look very silly, 
dear Erasmus. However, you are awarethat a man without a 
reflection must be an object of ridicule, and cannot be a repu- 
table man of family, inspiring his wife and children with re- 
spect. Little Rasmus laughs at you already, and will soon 
paint you a beard and mustachios with coal, because you can- 
not perceive it;—therefore wander about the world a little 
longer, and try opportunely to win back your reflection from 
the devil; when you have recovered it you shall be heartily 
welcome to me—kiss me—(Spikher did it) and now, a pleagant 
journey. Send Rasmus a new pair of trowsersnow and then, for 
he slides about a good deal upon his knees and wears out a great 
many. And when you come to Nuremburg, add a pretty toy 
and a spice cake, like a loving father !—Farewell, dear Eras- 
mus.’ 

The wife turned round and composed herself to sleep. Spik- 
her took up the little Rasmus in his arms, and pressed him to his 
bosom, but as the boy screamed a good deal, he sat him down 
again, and went out to wander to and fro in the wide world. 
He afterwards met with a certain Peter Schlemih|, who had 
sold his shadow; they agreed to travel in company; so that 
Erasmus Spikher might cast the necessary shadow, and Peter 
Schlemihl give the requisite reflection; however, it came to 
nothing. 





THE MAIDEN AUNT. 


Who has not, in some corner of the earth or other, a maiden aunt !— 
In all large domestic circles, | invariably look for this unit, as essentially 
necessary to complete the aggregate of the amount. And in what oeti- 
mation do we really hold maiden aunts? They are considered, and 
but too generally, as the common-places of life—classed under the genus, 
old wemen, or at best, specified as old maids—rarely, if ever, individual- 
ized. If they ever had characteristic identity, it has been lost in those 
habits of compliance and assimulation, in which their own comfort has, 
during their long performance of thia subordinate role, compelled them 
to merge every feeling that once peculiarly distinguished the woman.— 
At length it seems doubtful, whether they have an independent existence 
atall. And it may be questioned, whether they do not occupy their 
tenement of mortality on a lease equa-durable with the lives of those who 
stand to them in the relation of the noun and substantive to the adjec- 
tive. Ina word, few of the old respect this character; and the female 
suffering the most galling domestic despotism, rarely desponds sufficient- 
ly to regret that it was not hers ; whilst the young shrink from the prob 
ability of ever assuming such a position, with feelings of horror and dis- 
may. 

Yet, how many of these unblessed individuals have passed through the 
young morning of their life, surrounded by splendid groupes and finely- 
tempered accompaniments—contemplating the promise of the future with 
bounding hearts and all the painful excitation of female hopes and fears 
—admired—sought—deserted—and wretched. 

Alas what a volume of events might these few words develop! how 
many sad and melancholy histories, to warn and to deter; beacons on 
the ocean, in which numberless female hearts are yet to suffer shipwreck 
and utter ruin! But the warning voice strikes the ear with painful ap- 
prehensions, and throws a funeral pall over the brightest visions of ths 
present; the happy therefore rush to the music of the revel to escape its 
boding tones. The experience of others impresses the young no more 
than the hourly chime reminds them of eternity.. And yet these things 
are true; for life is suffering, and time is a span. 

My maiden aunt—for I too had such a kinswoman—the wanderer's 
best berison on her memory! Nurse uf my infancy—playmate of my 
childnood—indulgent friend of my youth—soother of my sorrows by 
chidings teo gentle to wound, and by tales of suffering toe sad to be re- 
called but for the sake of one beloved so well, and so worthless of love— 
this heart must indeed be cold when it forgets to mourn thy ill-requited 
tenderness! It was thy province to shed tears for me when living; 
be it mine to hallow thy grave with the fondest tributes of regret 
and affection, now that, for the first time, thou art heedless of my suffer- 
ings. 

Because a woman has passed her prime uncheered by protection, and 
unwarmed by love, must she necessarily be isolated amongst her species, 
as having no smypathy with its history of stniles and tears? For, after 
ail, what is life but a perpetual transition from the one to the other of 
these? Had she no years of youth and beauty, whose traces may yet 
dwell upon her memory, and prompt the unpitied sigh? Oc is age such 
a torpedo, that it benumbs the heart? Generally, the eld dwell with 
melancholy pleasure on the bright dreams from which chilling experience 
has aroused them. They delight in portraying the scenery in the midst 
of which thg halycon days of existence wore awey; and to kindle the 
feelings of Beit younger audience to a participation in their remembered 





] joys and pains, is iadeed to live the past again. Does the maiden aunt 
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alone find no charm in the indulgence of cherished remembrances? Or 
does lack of sympathy heep her mute ! ‘ 


Poor, helpless solitary being; whose tenderest services are too often | 
accepted as a right,—not as a favour to be repaid by such fervent affec- | 


tion as prompted them—look on the grave, at least, with hope. Ven- 
geance of thy wrongs is there; if the heart be not utterly hardened, the 
sod that covers thee will be watered by tears of remorse—although, vain 
end incapable of atonement ! 


Truly there are various fvibles peculiarly characterising certain individ- | 


uals, who form component parts of the class called “maiden ladies,” 
that render the idea of attaching any romantic sympathy to them, a carica- 
ture of sentiment. Yet, it is worth an inquiry, what has so acted upon 


the mind of the most ridiculous of them as to force her thus into an ex- ! 


aggeration of woman’s weaknesses. Wherefore has she sunk into so 
sombre a shade, so remote from the atmosphere of light, and joy, and 


sun-shine, and tenderness—in which lovely, pitying woman floats, like a | 


creature of purer element? [tis not time alone that has caused the 
change; for how radiant the path of a wife and mother, as she moves 
along, with mature and chastened grace, loving and beloved—often the 
most touching figure in a group, where the young and the infantine sur- 
round her. No, it has little to do with the mere positive fact of addi- 
tional years ;—it is the werk of even‘s; and after all, mankind—heroes, 
statesmen, ag well as meaner men,—are more the ereatures of circum- 
stances, than peradventure, the mass of their admirers may consider 
tnem. 

Now, a person who writes so entirely under the influence of impres- 
sions made by present objects as I do, may be supposed to have a sub- 
ject of examination under his eye at Barton Hall. It is true there is 
Miss Lister, Lady Barton’s elder sister—a problem almost defying solu- 
tion—a fixture belenging to the house, and during her existence assured- 
ly forming an item in the inventory of ite immovable appurtences. And 
yet, like acrystal gem glittering on some umbrageous tree, she is in con- 
tact with the family wishout ever being united with it. 

It was at dinner, on the day succeeding my arrival at the hall, that she 
rose upon my dazzled vision, not indeed “like the morning star, all soft 
and beautiful, bright and dewey,” but like as portentous a meteor as 
Shaksperian fancy ever drew. She is the phantasma of a beautiful we- 
man, or what the mummy of Venus might have been some thousand 
years subsequent to her emerging from the sea, if she had descended 
from “ that Egyptian cave,” and had not inherited immortality. 
eye that once probably sparkled with joyous life and pleasurable feelings, 
is still bright, but its motion is restless, its glance unquiet, and its ‘‘ few’’ 
and “far between’ moments of repose so unhappy, as to inspire a wish 
that its sparkle were less vivid. It seems te me, that the mind of which 
it is the index, must be inan unhealthy state; it wants the subdued, mel- 
low, tenor-kind of tone, that makes matron loveliness too dear to allow 
a person, gifted with the keenest perception of beauty, to regret the fa- 
ding of the mote brilliant tints of youth. 
follies, scarcely ever excusable, should survive to an epoch that renders 
them utterly insupportable! ‘haf is purchased at the boutique of the 


A hazel | 


The complexion—alas, that | 


cosmetic-dealer, and the gorgon equipage of curls, intended to relieve its | 
glare, is, like exotics, to be admired, because not of native growth. Her | 


figure, once admirable for its slightness, is spare and lean; but by the 
art of the corset manufacturer is tortured and aided into a most unnatu- 
ral appearance of roundness. She was always distinguished for a beau- 


tiful ancle, and it still retains much of the exquisite proportions it boasted , 


in days of yore. 
could have befallen her. It betrays her into such unhappy——indeco- 
rums, shall I call them? Itrobs her drapery of so many graceful folds. 
It detracts so much from the dignity suited to her years. Above all, it 
spoils her walk ; and there I confess I am critical; ‘‘ vera incessa patuit 
dea.” There is atrick in putting the foot to the ground, which does ex- 
hibit that member, to say the truth of it, to advantage—but then it de- 
stroys all grace of motion socompletely! Poor Miss Lister! “ sae trip- 
pingly—sae mincingly gaes she.” It is an unfaded relic of days of 
youth, which she exhibits with all the zeal of adevotee. It is, moreover, 
an everlasting topic, on which she can descant when she benevolently 
wishes to annoy en nieces, who certainly cannot be said to trip on the 
“light fantastic toe.” It is a point on which she is pre-eminently supe- 
rior, having in this particular no rival near her throne. It is a perpetual 
consolation, that supports her in the hours of trial she necessarily under- 
goes from the youth and beauty of her nieces. To say the truth, the be- 
havior of these girls is sufficiently vexatious. They have no motive, tu 
speak calculatingly, fur exercising forbearance towards the portionless 
sister of their mother, and they are not of that rare class of generous spi- 
rits, who would find, in this very deficiency, a cause for redoubled kind- 
ness. There area thousand little slights, by which they contrive to mor- 
tify her, and which are so intangible as to give an air of petulance to any 
complaint of them. What injuries are so cruel as those it is impossible 
to resent—the coutinual falling of the single drop of water? But they 
wear out alike the heart and the marble. 


In her youth, there was not a creature so followed and admired as the 
beautiful Miss Lister, notwithstanding her debut was made under cir- 
cumstances somewhat unfortunate. Her father, Sir Joseph Lister, was 
goer, and committed an atrocious mcs-alliance, which deprived his 

aughters of a mother’s sanction: Lady Barton made a capital match 
at an early age, and Miss Lister, on the score of seniority and superior 
personal claims, wandered through a maze of flirtations, in search of a 
higher establishment—afterwards, an equal one. They were unattain- 








Perhaps this is the most unlucky circumstance that , 
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able ;—I know not why ;—there is a fate in these things. Lady Barton 
was never half so handsome; but she married sixteen thousand a year, 
and 2 baronet—no bad success as times go. Poor Miss Lister had once 
& serious penchant for a colonel of dragoons; serious it must have teen, 
fur she had consented to matrimony on the comfortable prospect of his 
pay and two hundred a-year landed estate. Hew it happened is one of 
those secrets that never transpire, and which the most curious eye cannet 
penetrate. There was a great deal of ill usage on his part, for her at- 
tachment to him was “no thing to jast upon.” The clothes were made 
—the ring bought—the cake ordcred,—and the colonel’s letter of resig- 
nation came in, rendering all the rest nugatory. She feit it deeply ; 
there was the silence of suffering, the worst of symptoms. There was 
ruined health, soured temper, blighted youth, then—now, tlere is enquet- 
tish old age, intolerable peevishness, envy of the young, aversion to the 
old, an insatiable avidity of conquest, and hopeless aspirations after 
matrimony. Miss Lister’s courage is equal to her resolution, other- 
wise she never could venture an attack on a man of Col. Elton’s ac- 
knowledged character, and whom she herself, when annoyed by her un- 
conscious insowciance, pronounces the most impenetrable of mankind. 
She retains enough of her remembrance of her faithless lover, to find an 
attraction in a soldier's very name; there is an air amongst the military, 
she says, which all others labor in vain to acquire. These assertions, 
though generally aimless, are more frequently repeated now, and I car 
detect the plan on which she conducts her operations—woman’s usual 
mode of warfare, if she be politic—undermining. 
nerve enovgh to withstand an earthquake! 
It is amusing to observe the dignified retenue with which he sustains 
tLe artillery of smiles, arch questions, and other prettinesses with which 
she assails him. Tohim, she is merely Miss Lister, the sister of Lady 
Barton, and as such to be treated civilly; but he bas as much feeling 
of the proportions of the ancle so often exposed to his view, as he has 
of tuose of a mile-stone. 


Alas, the colonel has 


- 


Then he occasionally deals out a sarcasm that 
cnnnot but “touch heme,” and which is rendered more poignant by the 
coulness of his look, and the unconcern of his brow. It seems as if 
he is asserting a plain fact—means no severity, bas no design to mor- 
tify, but states the truth as it actually exists. He calls the leve of 
three-score, dotage; and speaks most unrelentingly of the beauty of a 
woman of forty boasted in her youth. He recollects the date of Miss 
Lister's first presentation at court, and appeals to her memory to tes- 
tify to the accuracy of certain anecdotes of St. James's, that must have 
occurred, he says, almost within the range of her observation. $1 
asserts her utter ignorance with quiet steadiness; gently question 
tue colonel’s chronological aceuracy, but yet submissively defers t 
his judgment, whilst he averts his searching eye, with an impatienc 
of motion expressive of the annoyance her stupidity occasions him — 
Nothing dismays her; her perseverance knows no defeat, her good 
temper suffers no eclipse;—if baffled by some downrightness of the 
colonel’s in the evening, she returns with renewed vigor to the assault on 
the following morning. Lady Barton looks on quietly, and sees the 
game with the eyes of her lord and master, the medium through which 
she views every object. The baronet stands aloof; hopeless, perhaps, of 
ever being actually freed from Miss Lister’s society, but willing to allow 
every manceuvre that can possibly bring about “a consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished.” The heir-presumptive whistles, a3 usual, about 
the grounds, ‘‘ for want of thought ;"’ and the young ladies are at present 
in debate, whether the rank, fortune, and comnexions of the colone! 
counterbalance the desagrément of his age, and whether they shall rush 
to the conflict, and carry off the spoil in triumph from the very grasp of 
their more experienced rival. 

And this is the autumn of the life of woman, when her destiny con- 
ducts her through the pathway of events unheeded and alone. I am 
convinced that the portrait of Miss Lister is that of ten thousand females 
in every class of life, varying only in the accompaniments. The fact is, 
an error of education is the root of the evil; and until that is corrected, 
the effect will continue to exist. The strongest impression made upon the 
mind of a girl is the expediency of marrying; not to obtain success in 
this matter, is deemed almost disgraceful, aud is the origin of the siight- 
ing contempt with which old maids, as they are called, are, even in this 
period of high civilization, regarded. The female mind needs strength- 
ening by the habit of expecting happiness from its own resources; it 
should learn its own sufficiency to itself. Woman should be taught the 
possibility of independence in her hapiness. Her heart should be direc- 
ted to uccupy itself with fulfilling relative duties, and enjoying those so- 
cial afiections which last through existence, and which are capable of 
affording felicity of the purest and most exquisite kind. An amiable 
daughter and an obliging sister, is a lovely and beloved being, even though 
she never becomes a wife. A maiden aunt is capable of fulfilling the 
highest duties of a mother, and of inspiring the same affection. There 
are proofs of this—too few, indeed, but sufficiently numerous to establish 
the truth of the position, that a woman, properly educated, may be 
happy, respectable, useful and beloved, albeit a “ meiden aunt.” 


op 
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Firowers.—" Why is it the love of flowers takes such deep hold of the 
heart?”’ Why, because they are the emblems of love. Show me one 
who does not feel his own heart expand, as he watches the expanding 
beauties of some delicate flower, and you will show me one who knows 
nothing of that pure and Dame affection of the heart, which binds the 
human family together, Teach your children to love and cultivate flow- 
ers. 
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WRITTEN, COMPOSED, AND ARRANGED FOR THE “ BROTHER JONATHAN,” BY A. BENSEL. 
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I look back to days long past, Ere —— - were o’er us cast, When joy-ous hope was beaming bright, And , 
shades 
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dis-tant vision, sad yet fair, That 
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%. But sad has been our lot since then, 
Fill’d up with sorrow, care, and pain, 
And strew’d with thorns life’s toilsome way, 
Which we have trod from day to day. 
But Hope once more is dawning now, 
To cheer the heart, and smoothe the brow ; 
And Music lends her soothing aid, 
Te heal the wounds that serrow made. 


| 
| 
| 


with ** Love’s dream’ compare. 
young 


3. Then cheer thee up, dear wife, Hope's ray 
Bespeaks for us a brighter day ; 
And should thy cares again grow strong, 
Wotl cheer thee with an olden song :— 
A song of life’s young, joyous time, 
When youth was in its morning prime ; 
And thou wilt listen while I sing, 
And Joy shall plamce its golden wing. 
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THE ABDUCTION OF THE VENETIAN BRIDES. 





